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: Public Cuction Sale VYanuary 7,8,9 at 2 p.m. 
The 


CONDE NAST COLLECTION 


Removed from the Apartment of the Late 
Conde Nast, 1040 Park Avenue, New York 


Comprising 
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§ FRENCH XVIII CENTURY FURNITURE ig 
Many fine examples by noted maitres ebenistes p 
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FRENCH PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


by Monnoyer, van Huysum, Huet, Boucher, Moreau, Watteau, and others, 
with four superlative examples of the work of Jean Frederic Schall 
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YOSIRAYS 
ENGLISH XVII CENTURY FURNITURE {¢ 
PS. a 
COMPLEMENTARY DECORATIVE OBJECTS OF ART IN > 
SZ 
GEORGIAN AND OTHER SILVER f 
TABLE AND DECORATIVE CHINA «+ TABLE GLASS é 
ORIENTAL AND FRENCH RUGS , 
A SMALL GROUP OF TERRACE FURNITURE . 
ON EXHIBITION FROM JANUARY 2 
Send $1.00 for the Illustrated Catalogue , 
a 
PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES + INC g 





30 EAST 57TH STREET e NEW YORK 























ADVANCE NOTICE OF INCREASE 
IN SUBSCRIPTION & SINGLE-COPY PRICES 


To ART NEWS Subscribers: 


With the new year, the regular annual subscription price of ART NEWS must 
perforce be raised, due to War conditions, from $4.50 to $5.50 (the two- 
year rate from $8.00 to $9.50); the artist-student rate from $3.50 to $4.00; 


single copies from 35c to 50c each. 


Much as we regret thus having to follow the example of leading national 


magazines, it is a step forced upon us by increased costs of production, 


mf 


packing and mailing. Since “we are unwilling to lower in any way the 


A. 


standards of the magazine or to physically reduce it, prevailing conditions leave 


m= ¢ 


) us no other choice—so that you may continue to enjoy ART NEWS as you 


have in the past. 


x 
~ 


SAVE MONEY BY RENEIVING NOW! 


SAAC 


.- 
A 


You may still, however, renew your subscription, #0 matter when it expires, 


at the old rate of $4.50 per year ($8.00 for two years; students’ and artists’ rate 


— 


$3.50) providing you mail us your order not later than December 31, 1942. 






= 


You may also, if you wish, apply the szi// lower Christmas Gift Rates ($3.75 
for the first subscription, $3.25 for each additional subscription) to the renewal 
of your own subscription, no matter when it expires, providing you send one or 


more gift subscriptions. (See inside back cover for details.) 


This advance notice is published to give all our subscribers the opportunity 
ot saving money by renewing now at the old rates. Atter December 31 renewals 
and new subscriptions will be billed at the increased rate. Send your renewal and 


gif t orders today! Address: 


THE ART FOUNDATION, Inc., Circulation Office, 136 E. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 













































FINE 18TH CENTURY SHERATON 
MAHOGANY SERPENTINE SIDEBOARD 


Lovely mellow brown 


and original 


1780”. Length 5’ 6”. 
Above the Sideboard is a Port- 


rait of 


“The Beautiful O'Neill” 
by 
Matthew William Peters R.A. 


1737 


Anne, daughter of Charles, Earl 
O'Neill of 
County Antrim, Ireland. 


Formerly in the collection of 
Nathaniel Alexander D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Meath, who married 
Anne, daughter of the subject 
of this picture. 


A signed work in mint condi- 
tion and of the finest of qual- 
ity. Im a fine carved wood 


period frame. 


Four floors of individually selected fine Eng- 
lish furniture, paintings, and porcelains. 


colour 
“Circa 


1781 


Castle, 





RNeedham’s Antiques, Ine. 


J. E. TRELEAVEN 
Member of the Art and Antique Dealers League of America 


143 East 57th Street, New York 


We endorse and sell CONNOISSEUR’S WAX for polishing 


and preserving Antiques. 


Large 


jar 


$1.75 postpaid. 


Telephone: ELdorado 5-7493 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


ART TREASURES 
OF THE 18TH CENTURY 


SCHEDULE OF EXHIBITION DAYS AND HOURS 


DEC. 
DEC. 
DEC. 
DEC. 
DEC. 
DEC. 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, INC. 
(* EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


LOAN E 


XHIBITION “a 





Admission One Dollar 
Men in Uniform 50c 
for the benefit of 


THE AMERICAN WOMEN’S 
VOLUNTARY SERVICES 


19 PRIVATE PREVIEW 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


2 P.M. —5:30 P.M. 
10 A.M.— 5:30 P.M. 
10 A.M.— 5:30 P.M. 


10 A.M. — 
10 A.M. — 


10 P.M 


10 P.M. 


DEC. 
DEC. 
DEC. 
DEC. 
DEC. 
DEC. 


at the 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


2 P.M. — 5:30 
10 A.M. — 5:30 
2 P.M. — 5:30 
10 A.M. — 5:30 
10 A.M.— 10 
10 A.M. — 5:30 
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P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
P.M. 
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EDITOR'S LETTERS 


SIR 
Three cheers for Mrs. Juliana R 


Force and her selection of paintings 
which make up the current show at 
the Whitney Museum. It has heart 
ened me to find by reading Milton 
W. Brown’s criticism of the exhibi 
that the 
are included have not stooped to 


tion artists whose works 
the Thomas Benton hate-inspiring 
rather that 


Force has not seen fit to se 


war pictures; or, 1s it 
Mrs 
lect those war mongering canvases? 
There are enough good artists be 
ing lost to the propaganda business 
and to the war poster competitions 
already, and I’m glad some are left 
“sustaining our cultural life through 
this crisis’ as Mrs. Force puts it. 

Of the very few pictures which 
do not the war, George 
Grosz’s for one, Mr. Brown has this 


ignore 


to say, “feverish nightmare . . . is 
better calculated to induce a fear of 
the horror of war than to sustain 
morale.”” Wasn't that exactly what 
Goya did in his great war pictures 
—induce a fear of the Horrors of 
War? Let’s let the propaganda de 
partments sustain morale, and more 
power to the Mrs. Forces who give 
us exhibitions of some of the finest 
work in the careers of some of our 
fine artists 

Yours etc. 

Heten R. Hetck 


Arlington, Virginia 


Sir: 
Judged by the high standards 
set by certain foreign countries, 


notably Mexico, the Soviet Union, 
and Loyalist Spain who have seri 
ously studied the position of the 
poster in their propaganda schemes 
and, in consequence, have placed 
vigorous government effort behind 
it, the results of the National War 
Poster Competition must be classi 
fied as a bitter disappointment. Not 
a single original idea emerged from 
the welter of posters submitted. 
Every prize winner fell back upon 
subject matter grown hackneyed by 
constant usage. Some were slick, 
some artistic, not one was striking. 
If the chief motive of the contest 
was “‘to give artists an opportunity 
to raise the entire standard and ef 
fectiveness of poster design, par- 
ticularly through the development 
of a direct and powerful technique 
for war posters,” we must consider 
the contest an empty failure. The 
results are effete, barren of fertile 
and original thought. We have not 
yet realized a national American 
poster nor an outstanding poster 
artist. Let us face that fact squarely! 
Instead of resting on false laurels 
and basking in the synthetic glare 
of newspaper publicity, we should 
be moved to action by this sorry 
showing. The three agencies that 
sponsored the Contest in coépera- 


tion with other art associations 
should by concerted voice strive to 
convince the U.S. Government that 
posters can be on a par with radio, 
newspapers, movies, and other media 
as an agency of public enlighten 
ment and inspiration. In that case, 
a new committee consisting of 
psychologists, idea men, and artists 
should be established to procure 
posters. This fumbling must stop! 

Yours, etc. 

Scr. ALBERT Kitsro 

U.S. Army 


Camp Kilmer, N. J. 


(For ART news’ coverage of the 
Museum of Modern Art’s National 
War Poster Competition see De 
cember 1-15 issue] 


Sir: 

I was about to drop my subscrip- 
tion to ART News as a luxury but 
after a conference with myself I’ve 
decided it is one of my necessities! 
I love the color reproductions and 
pass them on to my 
school rooms. 


children’s 


Yours, etc. 
ANN BRONSON 
Greenwich, Conn. 


SIR: 

Your new ART news gets better 
and better. Your editorial staff has 
come down from the ivory tower 
and is giving what the people want 
as information concerning such vital 
matters as posters and camouflage. 

Yours, etc. 

Rospert Futton Locan 

Department Chairman, 

Connecticut College 
New London, Conn. 


SIR: 

Your magazine is wonderful and 
as long as you have the color prints 
I will buy no other. Would it be 
possible sometime to have an issue 
on Russian, Polish or Roumanian 
peasant costumes in color? 

Yours, etc. 
Mary JANE S. Corr 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 

I must take exception to Celestine 
Mason’s opinion, deploring the re- 
moval of Japanese collections from 
our museums. I fail to see in what 
way Japanese art is “an indispen- 
sable part of our cultural inherit- 
ance.” I never considered it worth 
all the American museum space ac- 
corded it. To the manificent Chi- 
nese aesthetic, the Japanese did add 
something to their own: bad taste! 
Unlike Madame Mason, I feel that 
Japanese art should not only be re- 
moved from our collections tempo- 
rarily, but permanently. 

Yours, etc. 
Henry HAMILTON 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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DOUGLAS CURRY 


ANTIQUES OF 


MERIT 





You will find here further 
ART 


TREASURES OF THE 18TH CENTURY 


Three floors containing a comprehensive display 
of useful and desirable English and American 
Antiques all marked in plain figures at reason- 


able prices. 


You are invited to call or write 
regarding your special interests. 


53 EAST 
TELEPHONE: PLAZA 3-5857 


97TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








French Lacquer Commode, 18th cty. sign.: CHEVALLIER 
Old Dresden Vases, marked: AR, about 1730. 


A.« R. BALL 


30 West 54th Street 
Telephone: ClIrcle 7-7300 


New York 







































Scott & Fowles 


HIGH CLASS PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS and 
BRONZES 


The Squibb Building 
745 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





THANNHTAUSER 


NEW YORK 


SCHNEIDER 
GABRIEL 
Galleries 


XIXTH CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


69 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. 


CLYFFORD 
TREVOR 


1215 Madison Ave., New York 
WANTED 


PAINTINGS 
OLD AND MODERN 
FOR SALE BY 
PRIVATE TREATY 


Formerly associated with Scott 
& Fowles and Jacques Selig- 
mann & Co. for over 25 years. 
Consultation by appointment 
Telephone: 
ATwater 9-4382 











ART NEWS of AMERICA 


Museum Mergers? 
4 COUPLE of interesting rumors 


£1. heard within the last few davs 


both deal with the forthcoming ab 
sorption by the Metropolitan Mu 
scum of two of our major down 
town museums, each of them out 
standing in its specialized field of 
modern art. Such a coup d'etat 
would place the Met ypolitan upon 
a double eminence, its unrivalled 
collection of old masters matched 
by one of the most important con 
temporary 


groups in the country 


periodical bulletin compiled by 
Dorothy Graflv, former art editor 


of the 
} 


Record. The bulletin will 
x circulated through art and edu 


cational centers for posting 


Gallery Sculpture 
(bea 

have just entered the collections 
of the National Gallery, the gift of 
Mrs. Ralph Harmon Booth in mem 
ory of her husband. One of these, 
the first example of Classical art 
to enter the museum, is a softly 


important sculptures 


the hope that its members could 
contribute more in the present crisis 
as a liberal society than as indj 
viduals, the Guild immediately 
offered its services to the Govern 
ment, turning out posters for local 
ind national civilian defense, for 
Army and Navy, for hospitals, Rus- 
sian Relief, and National Red Cross. 


But in 


work, the members’ chief vocation 


addition to their war 


has not been suspended: they still 
function as creative artists, and a 
vear’s effort is represented in the 
Many of the 
Guild’s members, including its Pres 
ident, William Calfee, are in the 
irmed forces or 


present showing 


iuxiliary services, 


Artists for } ictory Announce Program. Art News to Be Organ; 


Show at Metropolitan to Be Subject of Special Issue Jan. 1 


ASED on the immediate en 
thusiastic reception of the 
Artists for Victory exhibition at the 


Metropolitan Museum 


opened 
subject of special 
ART News issue on January 1 


December 7, 


Artists for Victory announces that 
similar all-American shows will be 
sponsored annually by this feder 
ition of more than a score of art 


organizations. There will also be 
smaller exhibits stressing regional 
and thematic subjects. Other im- 


portant announcements 


wartime and_ post-war 
country and to individuals as As 


sociate Members. Henceforth 


with the special Artists for Vic 


As this issue goes to press the of- 
ficial announcement of the discon 
tinuation of the Museum of Living 
Art in its present quarters in New 
York University comes through. 
Founded as the Gallery of Living 
Art just fifteen years ago by A. E. 
Gallatin, this institution has earned 
highest honors as a pioneer in the 
abstract modern field. Its absence 
will be felt as a grave loss to the 
many working artists living in the 
vicinity who used the collection for 
practical reference purposes. 


Art Bulletin 


INCE the elimination of the art 

page of the Philadelphia Record 
a need has arisen in that city for 
critical appraisal and information of 
value to artists and the art public. 
To fill this need Philip Ragan As- 
sociates of Philadelphia will issue a 


include 
the appointment of ART News 
as the society's official organ and 
the opening of its membership for 
activities 
to other art groups throughout the 


a 
subscription to ART News will be 
included in its Associate Member- 
ships. Appropriately the function- 
ing of ART News as the society’s 
official paper is effective January 1 


tory issue discussing in individual 
articles the three sections of the 
exhibition at the 
Museum of Art. 
The exhibition, its success al 


Metropolitan 


ready widely hailed, comprises 532 
paintings, 305 sculptures, 551 
more than 
14, works submitted from all 


sections of the nation. The $52,- 


prints chosen from 


in prizes was awarded by a 
Museum - appointed commission 
Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
Juliana Force, Henri Marceau, A. 
Hyatt Mayor, Daniel Catton Rich, 
Charles H. Sawyer, and Harry B. 
Wehle who distributed the follow 


ing awards. For painting: 


including 


medal 
for best picture to Ivan Le Lor 
raine Albright; $3,500 First Prize, 
John Steuart Curry; $3,000 Sec 
onds, Peter Blume, Jack Levine; 
. Thirds, Bouché, 
Lyonel Feininger; $2,000 Fourths, 
John Atherton, Marsden Hartley; 
$1,000 Fifths, Aaron Bohrod, Ray 
mond Breinin, Charles Howard; 


$2,500 Louis 


modeled Head of a Youth carved 
from Pentelic marble. Dating from 
the fourth century B. C., it is com 
parable to the great Greek heads in 
Boston, Toledo, and Metropolitan. 

The two other alabasters are both 
fifteenth century, one a Middle 
Rhenish Pieta, the other The Dead 
Christ Supported by an Angel 
which has been given both to the 
same school as the foregoing and 
also to certain alabasters carvers 
working in Nottingham. 


Artists’ Guild 


ERHAPS a by-product of Wash- 
ington’s acceleration is its new 


art society, the Artists’ Guild of 


Washington, which currently stages 
its first members’ show of paintings. 


sculptures, watercolors, and prints 


at the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 
Organized in December, 1941, in 


$soo Sixths, Howard N. Cook, 
Philip Evergood, Frank Kleinholz, 
Jacob Lawrence, Kurt Roesch, 
Niles Spencer, Mark Tobey; Sec- 
ond Medal, John Rogers Cox. 
For sculpture: $5,000 First, José 
de Creeft; $3,000 Seconds, Chaim 
Gross, Hugo Robus; $2,500 Thirds, 
Gladys E. Bates, Henry Kreis; 
$2,000 Fourths, Alex. Calder, 
Frances K. Lamont; $1,000 Fifths, 
Ahron Ben-Shmuel, Herbert Fer- 
ber, Grace Turnbull; $500 Sixths, 
Richmond Barthé, Eugenie Ger- 
shoy, W. W. Swallow, Carl Wal- 
ters. For Prints: $500 First, John 
Sloan; $250 William 
Gropper, Stow Wegenroth; $200 
Thirds, Grace Albee, Leonard 
Pytlak; $100 Fourths, Lawrence 
Barrett, Francis Chapin, Ralston 
Crawford, Wanda Gag, Benj. Kop- 
man, Lawrence Kupferman. In ad- 
dition, up to 


Seconds, 


time, one 
painting or sculpture daily, in ad- 
dition to prints, has been sold to 
the public. 


press 


The present membership includes 
Olin Dows, Nicolai Cikovsky, Dor- 
othea Greenbaum, Mitchell Jamie- 
son, Richard Lahey, Marjorie Phil- 
lips, and C. Law Watkins. 


Californians 


1 DISCOVER and encourage 

native artistic talent in the 
Southwest, artist Max Wieczorek 
conceived and endowed in 1933 the 
the Foundation of Western Art at 
Los Angeles. The organization’s 
Tenth Annual includes oils by such 
California leaders as Paul Clemens, 
Barse Miller, Phil Parardise, and 
Millard Sheets. 

These painters appear in almost 
any of California’s annuals, but the 
interest in this particular exhibit 
centers around its unusual features. 
No jury or committee selects or 
(Continued at bottom of page 7) 
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VERNISSAGE 


66/7 P\HE very name of your organization,” wrote Franklin D. 


Roosevelt on November 16 to the president of Artists 
for Victory, “is symbolic of the determination of every man 
and woman in every activity of life throughout the nation to 
enlist in the cause to which our country is dedicated.” 

Having scored the outstanding art sensation of recent years 
with its huge show of contemporary American art at the 
Metropolitan, Artists for Victory have chosen the occasion 
to show themselves worthy of the President’s inspiring words by 
living not only in the present but also in the future. Their pro- 
gram for 1943 is no less impressive than the successes they have 
already turned in to date—with the response to their National 
Poster Competition, the unprecedented countrywide participa- 
tion in the Metropolitan exhibition, and the gratifyingly broad 
distribution there of the $52,000 in prizes. 

That program, summarized elsewhere in these pages, will 
find its proper place for lengthier exposition in our next issue, 
since one of the features of the announcement is the fact that, 
beginning January 1, ART news will be the official organ of 
Artists for Victory. Thus the youngest American artists’ organ- 
ization, though it actually comprises the twenty-five leading 
artists’ and architects’ societies of the country, joins hands with 
the oldest American art magazine. This involves no change in 
ART news policy, style, or format. Several columns in each 
issue will be devoted to the activities of Artists for Victory, as 
the exclusive communication with its members. Associate mem- 
bers of Artists for Victory can henceforth rececive a subscrip- 
tion to ART News included in their membership dues. 

We are proud to have been elected by the united artists 
of the country as the medium of their first all-inclusive national 
organization. Just as this union is one we hope, for the good 
of all, will endure long beyond the wartime emergency that 
fathered it, the appointment of ART News as its organ is a 
dedication anew of the standards of independence, impartiality, 


authority, and excellence which The Art Foundation has set 
for us. 


ys a decade or two ago it was de rigueur in America to 
live a “smart” life against the background of eighteenth 
century France or England, so it has today become equally 
fashionable to sneer at dix-huiti¢éme and Georgian alike. Neither 
attitude, of course, is correct, and perhaps none were or are 
so extreme except ancestor-desiring snobs or concrete-functional 
modernists. Those less fanatically single-tracked should derive 
a unique joy from the exhibition of French and English 
eighteenth century art to which this number is largely devoted. 

In that exhibition lies all the proof anyone could want 
why eighteenth century art is as vital to us as eighteenth 
century music. It would be impossible to understand contem- 
porary compositions without knowing Bach, Gluck, Mozart, 
Handel, Haydn, Vivaldi, Scarlatti. No less can one comprehend 
the modern art forms that everyone knows grew out of Goya 
without knowing his immediate antecedents in Watteau and 
Fragonard or the English portraitists who influenced the 
Spaniard so much. 

But much more than that, the eighteenth century, as it 
is presented in this exhibition, teaches a lesson of artistic unity 
as it has not been seen again since. Here, with painting and 
sculpture, tapestry and metalwork, porcelain and cabinetwork 
all shown interrelatedly, is an example of a codperation between 
the arts that we urgently need to study—and to emulate if, 
in the twentieth century stvle, we hope to leave to posterity 
a monument more durable than our bloody politics. 

The exhibition, because it had to borrow many objects of 
daily use from private owners, is of enforced brief duration— 
only eleven days. Its coming into being is due chiefly to the 
tireless energy and extraordinary taste of a great connoisseur, 
Madame Jacques Balsan, ably assisted by a committee of 
distinguished amateurs and leading dealers. We urge everyone 
within range not to miss a visit to the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
between December 20 and 30. A.M. F. 
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tury painting” is the subject of an 
exhibition of oils, watercolors, and 
drawings at the Lyman Allyn Mu- 


latter almost Turneresque, of his 
rare trips to England. Venice, which 
he visited in 1826, left a strong 
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artists do their own selecting. Each 
invitee sends in one or more works 
and this method, coupled with the 
limited wall space available in the 
galleries, makes for selectivity. No 
prizes are given, no _ favoritism 
shown. The Foundation prides 
itself on the fact that its group 
shows include a comprehensive 
cross-section of the best of the 
West. It has never affiliated itself 
with any other organized group or 
opened its galleries to art clubs or 
associations. 


Post-War Plans 


LANS for the rehabilitation or 

re-education of soldiers returning 
from battle during and after the war 
have been announced by Boris Blai, 
director of the Stella Elkins Tyler 
School of Fine Arts at Temple Uni- 
versity. The purpose of the program 
is not to make artists of shell- 
shocked soldiers, but to teach them 
to codrdinate head-work and hand- 


fields. Mr. Blai has already met with 
great success in the rehabilitation of 
psychiatric cases through instruction 
in the arts. 


Widener Collection 
OMPLYING with Wide 
ner’s desire that the public 
be permitted to enjoy at the earliest 
possible date the great collection of 
art presented by him to the National 
Gallery of Art at Washington, these 
objects will go on exhibition begin 
ning with a formal opening on De- 
cember 20. This celebrated collec 
tion will be the subject of a special 
article in the next issue of ART 
NEWS. 


Mr. 


Bonington 


ICHARD PARKS BONING 
TON, whom James Lane has 
called the “‘Keats of nineteenth cen 


seum at New London. This elusive 
artist, though he died in 1827 at 
the age of twenty-six, left behind 
a prodigious output of spontaneous 
and sincere landscapes which raised 
the level of those to follow. Earlier 
appreciated in France, where he 
spent most of his working life, than 
in his native England (where he was 
collected later), Bonington, together 
with Constable, cleared the air of 
the century, established the fresh 
and unaffected in landscape paint 
ing. The Barbizon men_ learned 
much from him while Corot stated 
that it was a Bonington watercolor 
which first inspired him to become 
an artist. 


At New London can be studied 
some of those North French coastal 
scenes, two-thirds magnificent sky 
influenced by the style of Dutch 
maritime painters, for which Bon- 
ington is so celebrated. Here, too, 
in a View on the South Coast of 
England and The Thames from 
Richmond Hill are souvenirs, the 


mark on many pictures of his last 
years. Here the blue skies and strong 
light which brightened his palette 
combined with the study of Cana- 
letto’s technique to bring his style 
into focus. Several superb examples 
in the exhibition reveal this along 
with his sureness of draftsmanship 
in architectural studies of France 
and in his figure style. 


Lithographers 


ROM the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission in Washington 
comes an S.O.S. for lithographers. 
Urgently needed in the reproduc- 
tion of maps, the call is especially 
for those experienced in plate-mak- 
ing, transfer work and press work. 
Salaries range from $1,440 to 
$2,000 a year. Candidates must 
have had at least nine months of 
appropriate skilled lithographic ex- 
perience in a specialized shop or 
(Continued on page 32) 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY INTERIORS: (above) a British late eighteenth century room, seen through the contemporary eyes of Zoffany in Mrs. 
George F. Baker’s “Conversation Piece.”” (Below) a reconstructed French mise-en-scene with a richly mounted Louis XV inlaid commode, 
once belonging to the Duc d’Orleans, lent by Mme. Jacques Balsan, two Beauvais tapestry upholstered chairs of the same period, from the 
collection of Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Sloan, Jr., a La Tour pastel, and contemporary gouaches and art objects; photo courtesy French & Co. 
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THE SPIRIT 
OF THE 
KIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


BY HENRY DE COURCY MAY 


HE eighteenth century was the apotheosis of Western 
civilization. In all Europe it was a period of excessive 
refinement and great culture. It is not unjust to add that these 
qualities emanated primarily from England and France. Italy 
had reached its highest artistic expression much earlier. The 


seventeen-hundreds, south of the Alps, mark a decline, even 
though this decadence was occasionally illuminated by flashes 
of genius, over the sublime accomplishments of earlier centu- 
ries. Spain was no longer a center of any great interest outside 
of individual manifestations, while the northern countries, 
including Russia, borrowed elements from France and England 
to veneer the surfaces of their comparatively primitive societies. 

After 1715 the art of the two nations with which this 
exhibition deals had blossomed out into a harmonious ensemble. 
It represented a culmination of taste, which presupposes pro- 
portion. It became an entity in which no one element seemed 


From the arts of France and 

England (the countries whose 

eighteenth century leadership is 

discussed in this article) a unique 

loan exhibition of paintings, draw- 

ings, and sculpture, of furniture, porce- 

lains, and objects of art, gathered from 

many leading American collections (in- 
cluding that of the late George Blumen- 

thal, lent by the legatee, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art) is being shown at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can Woman’s Voluntary Services. The author 
here is himself a distinguished collector and 
authority in this highly specialized field of art. 


DIX-HUITIEME DUPLICATION: based on Aved’s portrait of Mme. 
de Bacquencourt (shown in the exhibit by an enlarged photograph), 
Jacques Helft has reconstructed the dressing table (left) using 
eighteenth century fabrics and a silver toilet set made by Igonnet 
and Pollet, makers of the almost identical set in the portrait, in 1739, 
the year the painting was completed. 


to overshadow the other. This is, perhaps, the secret of charm 
allied to distinction. ‘There was no great, overpowering master, 
standing out boldly in relief and throwing into insignificance 
all the objects grouped around his creations. A painting did 
not, in its importance, destroy the merits of a nearby statue 
which, in its turn, never prevented one from admiring at the 
same time the excellence of tapestnes and furniture. The 
clocks and candelabra, the cassolettes and vases were as much 
works of art as the chimney-piece, the commode, or the console 
on which they might be placed. The gilt and chiseled bronzes 
enriching a composition in Chelsea or in Chantilly were as 
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plainly creations of imagination and tal 
ent as were these porcelains themselves. 
The walls and ceilings, the overdoors and 
friezes, the painted panels or bas-reliefs 
enhanced, and never detracted from the 


tables and 


chairs, other 


accessomes 1 
dispensable to human occupancy. The ex 
teriors were in keeping with the interiors 
and no false note disturbed the harmony 
of what we now realize was an imperish 
able elegance. 


indeed, 


The ultimate blossoming 
of all the elegances. 

This evenness in beauty spread itself 
bevond the mere confines of a house; it 
extended into gardens and parks, through 
noble squares and great avenues. Nature 
itself was treated as part of a beautiful 
scheme. ‘The climaxes of eighteenth cen- 
tury processes were never sudden. They 
could only be arrived at through what 


one must call the gradations of good 
taste. 

lhe seventeenth century had been one 
of great splendor but its creations, espe 
cially in France, were too grand, perhaps 
too phoenix-like to pervade the entire 
atmosphere of that epoch. Its magmifh 
cences were startling, but they were com 
paratively isolated and necessarily some 
what unrelated. It remained for the fol 
lowing period to create a complete, pe 
meating, and flawless whole. 

Mansard and Vanbrugh had raised 
palaces in wildernesses. With Gabriel and 
the Brothers Adam these spaces were to 
become luxuriant gardens full of foun 
With the evolution, 
the affinement of society in general, lux 
ury and convenience took the place of 
pomp; intimacy 


tains and statues. 


that of exaggerated eti 


BRITISH LAVISHNESS: beautifully inlaid, and one of the richest examples of its kind 
extant is the English satinwood semi-circular commode which reflects Continental influence. 
Lent By Mrs. Thomas Ewing, Jr. The Chippendale mahogany armchair, ca. 1750, upholstered 
in floral needlework of the period and from the collection of Mrs. Howard Eric, is unusu- 
ally elaborate in detail, suggestive of French rocaille in outline. For the Gainsborough por- 
trait, see reproduction on opposite page. (Photos courtesy Frank Partridge, M. Knoedler & Uo.) 
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BRITISH CENTURY: George I walnut writ- 
ing desk, ca. 1730, lent by Mrs. Thomas Ewing, 
Jr., and Raeburn’s “James Cochrane,” ca. 


1810, lent by Mr. André de Coppet. 


quette. 


new and exquisite inventions. 

Watteau and Gainsborough, Reynolds 
and Chardin, Romney and Fragonard 
with their peers and associates, are house- 
hold words. It would seem superfluous 
even to mention them. It is one of the 
aims of this exhibition to show, along: 
side with these world famous names, the 
creations of other and different masters, 
of artists whose talents found expression 
not on canvas or in stone, but in metal 
and wood, in porcelain and textiles. 

It would be impossible here to name 
the numerous artists and artisans who re 


volved in the orbit of architects, sculptors,’ 
and painters. All the world knows Chip-| 


pendale, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton; Mes 
sonier, Cressent, and Bellanger. The in- 
numerable ébénistes of France have been 


the subject of exhaustive and _ highly 
documented works. The furniture design- | 


ers of England are almost as well known 
in America as in their native land. 
Within the limits of that century we 
see the most perfect expression of the 
genre rocaille, exuberant or restrained, 
growing gradually into a form of Neo- 
Classicism which is as distinctive and 
original as are the volutes and arabesques 


Another sort of life was called 
into being and with it there appeared 
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GAINSBOROUGH epitomises the more vaporous aspects of eighteenth century painting in England. Free of frills and trappings, his portrait 


of “Mrs. Alexander Champion” is marked by its handsome direct simplicity. Lent by Mr. André de Coppet. 






















from which it emanated. Cafhéri, Dela 
fosse, Gouthiére, represent broadly the 
three great stages of design, characteristic 
of the reign of Louis XV and his suc 
cessor. ‘I‘heir bronzes determined the evo- 
lution of taste as much as the furniture 
itself which served as a pretext for these 
brilliantly gilded embellishments. 

In England decorative art ran the 
gamut of all possible influences. Chinese 
art, charmingly misunderstood, was de 
lightfully misinterpreted by numerous 
architects and cabinetmakers. Its elements 
were combined with French borrowings 
and Gothic reminiscences until Piranesi 
and the Classical discoveries of Italy found 
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EARLY ENGLISH PORCELAINS: (right) 


from the first “Triangle” period of the Chel- 
sea factory comes the earliest known Chelsea 
pair, ca. 1748, lent by the Hon. Irwin Unter- 
myer. (Left) remarkable for the quality of 
modeling is the Derby “Gallant and Lady,” 
Mr. Forsyth Wickes. 


ca. 1758-60, lent by 





favor in British eyes. This occurred some 
years before the Style Louis-Seize had 
been evolved across the Channel. 
French decorative art was, generally 
speaking, subjected to fewer foreign in- 
fluences than that of England. An innate 
sense of scale, characteristically Gallic, 
prevented Parisian creations from falling 
into the exaggerations which give a 
strangely exotic and oftentimes fascinat- 
ing accent to many English pieces. The 
French adapted; they did not submit to 
alien importations, and for that reason 
the manifestations of eighteenth century 
French Art are uniquely 
Hogarth, Zoffany, and 


homogenous. 
Rowlandson 








CHIPPENDALE mahogany pole screen with 
Mortlake tapestry banner, ca. 1760. Lent by 
Mrs. E. J. Hesslein. 


DELICATE CARVING on architectural Chip- 
pendale cabinet, ca. 1755, lent by Lieut. & 
Mrs. Paul Rosenthal. 


GEORGE I tea stand, ca. 1735, anticipates 
Chippendale; kettle, ca. 1715. Lent by Mr. 
J. P. R. Argenti. 
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LACQUER, a decorative idea borrowed from China, was popular with French and British cabinetmakers. Mounted with gilt bronze, embel- 
lished with painted motifs in gilt, this Louis XVI black lacquer commode is signed by ““Burb. ME.” Lent by Mr. C, Ledyard Blair. 





GEORGE MORLAND: “A Christmas Gambol,” lent by Mr. J. W. Sterrett. 
By one of England’s leading genre painters of the end of the century. 


LAWRENCE?’S fluid facility in a likeness of “Lady Maria Conyng- REYNOLDS, dean of his school, painted “Miss Mary Hickey,” 
ham” lent by Mrs. James P. Donohue. daughter of his friend. Lent by Mrs. H. Harris Jonas. 
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JEAN BAPTISTE PERRONNEAU, celebrated as a pastellist and FRANCOIS DROUAIS characterizes Louis XV portraiture, especially 
engraver, was also a portraitist of great skill. “Portrait of a Lady” is that of women and children. Lent by Mrs. Arthur Stein is his portrait 
lent by Mr. Carl M. Loeb. of the Revolutionary poet Herault de Sechelles in his youth. 
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Hickey,” | CHARDIN, most realistic of the French, accorded monumental dignity to still-life carefully composed, 
patiently painted. “The White Tablecloth” lent by Wildenstein & Co. 





have immortalized various aspects of 
English domestic life. De ‘Troy, Boucher 
and Lavreince have done the same for 
France. We know well the look of the 
houses Horace Walpole left behind him 
in England in order to listen to Madame 
du Deftand’s conversation in her salon 
within the Convent of St. Joseph. We 
can almost remember the program of 
Lady Hamilton’s attitudes. We have been 
made familiar with the furniture, the 
books, the jewels, even the dresses of 
the Marquise de Pompadour. Through 
Moreau le Jeune’s eyes we have seen 
Madame du Barry’s dinner parties at 
Louveciennes. ‘The Duchess of Devon- 
shire and the ill-fated Princesse de Lam- 
balle inspired the fashionable portrait 
painters of their day. We need have no 
difficulty in re-creating the backgrounds 
against which these ladies lived in the 


WASH sketch by Fragonard sums up the 
spirit of the eighteenth century. Lent by the 
Rhode Island School of Design (below). 


FRAGONARD’S joi de vivre in a characteris- 
tic theme, “‘La Résistance inutile,” lent to the 
exhibition by Mr. E. John Magnin (above). 


moments of their youthful enthusiasms. 
Carmontelle’s profiles constitute an al- 
most complete history of the society of 
his time: Cruikshank’s caricatures are in- 
dispensable connotations to a visualiza- 
tion of English customs. Scott fixed the 
aspects of contemporary London; Hubert 
Robert the monuments and vistas of 
Paris and its environs. 

The documentation of this vanished 
yet immortal epoch is remarkably com- 
plete. Even today, in our own sad and 
unenviable world, we can still hear echoes 
from that brilliant era. The tradition is 
not altogether lost even though the 
famous douceur de vivre has long since 
departed. 

It would be an obvious error to think 
of the century of Voltaire as a purely 
frivolous one. We should remember that 
gayety can be one of the highest mani- 
festations of courage. We are not here 
to consider the evolution of historical 
events but merely to appreciate the things 
which made for beauty and happiness. 
It is also possible that this divine com- 
bination became responsible for a Revolu- 
tion which, in the last analysis, has done 
infinitely more harm than good. Rebel- 
lion, however, is endemic to mankind. 
A far-sighted acceptance of conditions 
represents something still greatly beyond 
us. Man is too impatient to wait while 
misdirected altruism and political dis- 
honesty constantly foster the delusion of 
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GREUZE applied the ephemeral shimmer of the dix- 
Spoiled Child” lent by Mrs. Sosthenes Behn. 


huitieme to genre subjects but managed still-life details with Chardinesque skill in “The 
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TAPESTRY CARTOONING was an important facet of the activity of France’s most celebrated painters. Lent by J. Paul Getty is this 
Royal Beauvais weaving, first put on the looms in 1749, of Boucher’s “‘Loves of the Gods.” Bacchus and Ariadne are on the left; 
Jupiter and Antiope on the right. 


equality. These considerations have little to do with the sub- 
ject in question, although they are inseparable from the epoch. 
It is our desire that this exhibition may help to revive, within 


towards the comprehension of beauty and the pursuit of hap- 
the short space of its duration, at least a faint reflection of the __piness once that the stern duty of the present time will have 


found its reward in victory and its fulfillment in peace. 


society than is our own. Let us hope that the quality of the 
eighteenth century may perhaps inspire man to clearer returns 


splendor, the subtlety, the charm of what was a more civilized 


LANCRET, like his master Watteau, delighted in the depiction of the lavish theatrical productions of the early eighteenth century. 
“Scene from the Opera ‘Les Indes Galantes’”’ from the collection of Mrs. Moritz Rosenthal, is expressive of the epoch on its own 
breezy level. 
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VIGEE-LEBRUN, court portraitist to Ve 
of hair and drapery. “Madame Grant, 





WATTEAU: 
the left famo 
Bache Collec 


rt portraitist to Versailles and all of Europe, distinguished the beauties she painted by unusual poses, informal arrangement 
“Madame Grant,” painted in 1783, later became Princesse de Talleyrand. Lent by Mrs. Edward S. Harkness. 
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W ATTEAU: “The French Comedians,” epitome of the eighteenth century. The picture represents the most fam0@ors of the time of Watteau, the thre 
the left famous comedians. Bought directly from Watteau by Frederick the Great, the picture was until the end last War in the possession of the I 
Bache Collection, which lends it to the present benefit exhibition of ““French and English Art Treasures of the E@enth Century,” at the Parke-Bernet 





W atteau, the three at the right representing the tragedians who played serious roles, the two at 
ossession of the Hohenzollern family; it was then brought to America and passed into the 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries. 











FRANKLIN WATKINS: “Portrait of The Misses Maude and Maxine Meyer de Schauensee and Muffin,” a 
notable American item among the Museum of Modern Art’s current 270 “‘Twentieth Century Portraits.”’ An 
inveterate fantasist, Watkins can be classified with none of the standard directions of American painting. 
Here his strictly personal approach has preserved intact the fragile theme of childhood while at the same 
time he composes a picture which must measure up with the Gauguins and Van Goghs it hangs alongside 
of in the De Schauensee Collection. Watkins’ technique, based on an elaborate system of priming and tinting 


his canvas before he starts to apply the oil color, is in part responsible for the freshness of a conception 
which conveys the wonder of the very young on Christmas morning. 





F FACES make the diversion of a Life or a rotogravure sec- 

tion, at the Museum of Modern Art they must bear the 
burden of our times. The gigantic display of ““I'wentieth Cen- 
tury Portraits” which opened last week, being an artist’s rather 
than a sitter’s affair, is no place for banal good looks or com- 
placent mirror-gazing. Few indeed of the hundred and sixty 
exhibitors here have given a hoot for anything but their pri- 
vate dream, or nightmare, about the subject they painted. By 
the same token, no one who has sat for a likeness in the past 
twenty-five years need complain of flattery. Of course the pro- 
fessional portraitists—the men who actually earn their living 
at it—are almost 100% absent since it has become part of our 
contemporary prejudice to rank a pretty portrait as rotten art. 

Does it mean that we are over-truthful or merely at war with 
the salon ornament per se? If the latter is the case then we have 
come a long way from the great age of portraiture, the Renais- 
sance. What artist today, were he describing a character as rapa- 
cious as Pope Paul III, would trouble to warm the composition, 
as ‘Titian did, with the ripe bloom of velvet or, like Greco, 
ceremoniously pick out the lace surplice of a Cardinal Inquisi- 
tor? The sins of our bad characters have soaked right through, 
even to their complexions and clothes. From the supreme 
un-chic of Guy Péne du Bois’ Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney at 
the Opera to the disheveled muse that is Berman’s Ona Mun- 
son, something has happened to the portrait ideal. 

The breakdown takes place about the third room of the 
Museum’s show. In the first one the personalities still bask in 
the glow of the nineteenth century, as Mrs. Fiske Warren and 
her Daughter do in Sargent’s golden candle-light. Even Eakins’ 
homely Miss Elizabeth L. Burton has put her best dress on and 
P > ” Lik assumed an attentive pose. The group pictures of Sloan and 

ortralts: 1 eness Glackens, representing respectively the dignified Bohemia of 
The Eight and a local counterpart of the Intimistes, violate 

2 no secrets. A notable work here is Alfred Maurer’s black and 

Or (Cioommentar blue symphony built around the crabbed figure of Miss 
y ? Gabrielle. Trenchant enough to qualify its author for the posi- 

tion of American Vuillard, it was done before the trip to Paris 


BY ROSAMUND FROST had assailed his mind with doubts and rebellions. In conse- 








BRIDGE between the dignified nineteenth- and the scathing twentieth century portrait: Vuillard’s “Théodore Duret,” dated 1912 ¢ above ). 
Three aspects of Mrs. Chester Dale as revealed respectively to Lurgat in 1928 (left) to Léger in 1935 (middle), and to Bellows in 1919 (right). 
These and examples on the following pages are “Twentieth Century Portraits” currently exhibited at the Museum of Modern Art. 











BEN SHAHN’s satire on public office in a 
portrait of “Governor Rolph of California.” 


quence, as a painting it still holds its 
place on the wall where Maurer’s terrific 
myopic Self-Portrait of further 
along the line, climbs down and haunts 


1926, 


you. Of course the ideal drawing-room 
piece is Boldini’s Miss Edith Blair, even 
if it is more whipped creamy than most 
of his. But then Boldini never really en- 
joyed guileless American girls. It took a 
Marchesa Casati (who appears here in 
her true colors painted by Augustus 
John) to flex the claws in the long black 
gloves and bring out the Violette Impe 
riale flavor of this Italian’s art. 

Both as to intrinsic quality and for the 
transitional nineteenth - into - twentieth 
century aspect it represents, the Vuillard 
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A DISTURBING double likeness by Bérard entitled “On the Beach,” 1933, epitomizes the 


Portrait of Theodore Duret is as fine as 
anything in the show. Here, though a1 
rangement and psychology interest are 
modern enough, Vuillard is dated by one 
fact: his respect for his sitter. Again in 
color, 


his little gem of texture and 


Family of the Artist, these people live 
their private life and the observer, to take 


part in it, domesti 


must cross a 
threshold. 

\n excellent associational group cen 
ters around the personality of Renoir 
whose ‘hurneyssen and Tilla Durieux 
portraits for the first time betray that typi 
cally twentieth century trait—the cen 
trifugal concentration of a man who made 
all his models look either like his wife 
or his cook. From this point on in the 
exhibition the sitter hardly has a chance. 
Where the Renaissance artist knew him- 
self to be big enough to be generous 
about another man’s personality, our 
modernist is out to hit him on the head, 
poke him in the ribs, twist his nose, and 
kick him in the derriére. Melancholy 
spectacle though this may be, it never- 
theless makes an animated show. 

Of course Picasso was so absorbed in 
taking her apart and putting her together 
again that he probably never even knew 
that Fernande was there, or Braque 
either. ‘These pictures fit into, and indeed 
helped originate, the philosophy of “not 
what you paint but how you paint it.” 
Modigliani scratched the word “Lipchitz” 
across the top of his two-figure piece, 
which somehow has not greatly differ- 
entiated it from every other Modigliani, 


except in the fact that they are a couple 


modern artist’s discontented probing into the secret places of the ego. 


=m 





whereas he more often contented him 
self with single figures. If Redon’s dream 
face is his wife’s then she is the sister of 
Redon. As _ for 


familiar model, the feeling persists that, 


every. other Derain’s 
far from being the niece who inspired 
the paintings, it was the paintings which 
created the niece. As Girl with Pears— 
all cream and honey and lime green—she 
is so much picture, so little individual. 
Despiau’s formula came to the point 
where sitters were glad to take on a fam- 
ily resemblance to the beautiful Maria 
Lani whom he sculpted best of all. Were 
all of George Luks’ brats really muffin 
faced? ‘he comparisons could go on un 


til we end up in the solecism of finding 
that a lot of modern portraiture is fun- 
damentally anonymous. But then again 


THE MEXICAN Montenegro considers the 


photographer “George Hoyningen-Huene.” 


the show contains notable surprises, like 
the portraits of Henri Lebasque and 
‘Therese Bonney by the human-type man, 
Rouault, or the Ingres-sharp Picasso 
drawing of Dr. Claribel Cone. And, as in 
every show, there are a certain number 
of portrait pushovers—people like Ein- 
stein and Kaethe Kollwitz and Frida 
Kahlo who could never look like anyone 
but themselves. 

“One of the most absorbing sidelights 
on the whole subject is provided by the 
portrait groups. ‘There is Mrs. Chester 
Dale, whom Bellows met quite cosily in 
1919 but who loomed so vast and god- 
dess-like to both Lurgat and Léger. ‘There 
is Joella Lloyd (the ex-Mrs. Julien Levy), 
oracular and poetic to ‘Tchelitchew, 
archaic to Campigli, evocative even after 
Dali has built up her head half in clouds 
and half in brickwork. Of the Lawrence 
of Arabia portraits Augustus John’s is re- 
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MARSDEN HARTLEY paints his memory of 
a dead companion, “Adelard the Drowned.” 


markable in its sensitivity, its illusion of 
bulk and power rendered in such pale 
transparent desert colors. Like the sev- 
eral other English portraits, which in gen- 
eral are far more fluent and finished than 
our conservative work, it represents a real 
triumph for the Slade School of drawing. 

To be fair to the twentieth century 
artist, he is no more cruel with his sit- 
ters than with himself. Self-portraiture 
becomes the art of self-abuse. Beérard’s 
double likeness, On the Beach, is really 
dreadfully embarrassing—and such a won- 
derful picture too, with its dreaming ma- 
rine distances. It’s neither the posture 
nor the dressing-gown which does this 
(the latter, it seems, really belonged to 
Tchelitchew’s sister, thus accounting for 
the fit) it is Bérard’s gaze which tells us 
a good deal more about him than we 
want to know. Balthus does the same for 
Derain, driving it home with an accusing 
finger pointed by the artist at himself, 
and similarly throws out plenty of hints 
and suggestions in his analysis of Joan 
Miro and his Daughter Dolores. Dali, 
contemplating his magician’s mask, be- 
comes bombastic. Orozco, in a small seg- 
ment of a face, shows us the eye and nos- 
tril of a wild animal. Chirico, Kokoschka, 
Dix, and Canadeé are only a few of the 
contemporaries who become quite be- 
mused, in the contemplation of the fas- 
cinating self. Alone John Kane manages 
to meet his own gaze with steadfastness 
and conviction. 

Of witty satire there are, however, a 
few notable examples. Ben Shahn’s Gov- 
ernor Rolph of California, a Burbank 
giant bloom in his buttonhole, urbanely 


dofts his top hat to the assembled Cham- 
bers of Commerce of a state where the 
weather is always officially fine. (It may 
be presumed that the artist came East 
without delay upon the completion of 
this one.) Florine Stettheimer, a painter 
altogether too little known, tells us en- 
trancing things about how her sister takes 
on at Christmas time. Chagall’s Double 
Portrait, in which Madame gives her hus- 
band a jocular hoist, is one of the gayest 
and most irresistible pictures in the world, 
just as his Rabbi of Vitebst is one of the 
handsomest. Others, again, give the im- 
pression of having tried to be nice and 
ended by turning a left-handed compli- 
ment. Lily Cushing Emmet’s Paula 
Lawrence is splendid in color but has a 
desperate kind of frontality, which this 
young painter learned from Walt Kuhn, 
and a strange dead glitter to the eyes. 
Speicher’s Katherine Cornell is a sulky 
wench, Joep Nicolas’ D. H. Lawrence a 
miserable creature. 

As for Albright, he shows his utter con- 
tempt for everything (and it must be 
great since he recently spurned a $5,000 
prize) by making a human being look 
very much like that scabby old door 
which has just been crowned at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 

Obviously not every one of 270 items 
can be an outstanding picture for, as 
Monroe Wheeler points out in his cata- 
logue foreword, only rarely do today’s 
great paint the great. Too often the re- 
cessive American—like the Soyers and 
Mommer and Liberté and Poor—is un- 
willing to analyze any but his own fam- 
ily, or his own little crowd, as we see in 
the Brook-Biddle-Zorach 


combination. 





THE COMPETENT English academy: Au- 


gustus John’s “Colonel T. E. Lawrence.” 





BLUES SINGER “Paula Lawrence” uncom- 


promisingly summed by up Lily Cushing. 


However, there are many works which do 
not depend on the sitter for their intrin- 
sic interest, like the Rivera which shows 
him as an accomplished Cubist in 1914, 
and the two early Duchamps which show 
him to have once been a slavish follower 
of Cezanne. There is Marsden Hartley’s 
ghost of Ryder, painted in 1938-39, and 
the extremely touching portrait of his 
fisherman friend, Adelard the Drowned, 
where a peppermint-pink flower in the 
inky hair so nicely balances brilliant red. 
Alone the Surrealists insist upon the 
hair-sharp likeness. Max Ernst’s beauti- 
ful, bird-like face is as carefully set down 
by Leonora Carrington as hers is record- 
ed by him amid the fearsome develop- 
ments of the morning light. Thus we 
dream of our friends, calm and crystal- 
clear in the most extravagant of sur- 
roundings. But the Surrealists’ is a dream 
in technicolor, for they are the only 
ones who have been astute enough to 
imitate the portraitists’ great rival and 
machine of undoing, the camera. And 
here at last we get down to the crux of 
the show. On the camera, far more than 
on the times or the artist himself, the 
discontents of this show can be pinned. 
Cheated of commissions, the artist takes 
his revenge. What matter if the glazed 
and flawless beauties of the English eight- 
eenth century still bring the highest 
prices at auction? The public need not 
expect to be indulged in that way. To the 
art critic of the future our time may 
become known as the Split Personality 
Era, or the Age of Uncomfortable Por- 
traiture. But that same critic will never 
complain that it was a dull age. 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
Howard Devree—H. D. 
Edward Alden Jewell—E. A. }. 


His familiar style has not changed much, 
though |! think that each year shows an 
advance within his own peculiar scheme of 
plastic thought. There seems something ba- 
sically connected with the Fauves here. But 
there is more besides. And whether you like 
it or not. Avery's painting is his own. 

E. A.J. 


. is exhibiting some soundly painted 
landscapes in addition to examples of his 


more familiar portrait work. And ‘‘Cireus 
Backlot’’ is a lively, cheerful and highly 
busy seene H. D. 





. emerges with considerable impact. A 
religious undertone is to be noted—there is 
even something positively biblical about 
some of the figure pieces. Nor does the 
artist ignore the present world crisis. .. . 
Perhaps it is the ever-present seriousness 
of the work which oceasionally makes it 
seem a little stiff, heavy handed and some- 
what mural in rhythms. H. D. 


Gross is a genuine sculptor. You may quar- 
rel with the obesity of some of his forms, 
tut the forms themselves reflect artistry of 
the highest type. E.A. 43. 


HERALD TRIBUNE 
Carlyle Burrows—C. B. 
Royal Cortissoz—R. C. 


appears more than ever todry like 
one of the sparkling juveniles. His show of 
paintings represents with finesse a spontane- 
ity which, while productive of decorative 
design and color, suggests the child's simple 
and untutored pictorial imagery. Most sen- 
sitive, it seems to us, are Avery's appealing 
still life subjects. c. B. 


Less successful in the realism of his por- 
traits and southern scenes, of which his 
**St. John’s Church’’ is prominent, he shows 
to most advantage, on the occasion, in sev- 
eral smal! sketches of circus life, which are 
spirited and colorful. c.B 


. ranges from smooth portraits to vigorous 
dramatic paintings in a not unimpressive 
exhibition. Beginning with his somewhat 
mystical ‘‘John the Baptist,’’ he progresses 
to a firm, opulent and richly painted ‘‘Perse- 
phone,’’ making his most vital statement in 
the latter. Though the show is extremely 
uneven and some of the subjects seem too 
ambitious for the artist, “Jacob and the 
Angel’ and a tragic ‘“‘Coventry”’ also result 
rather well. c. B. 





This artist takes Montmartre as the motif 
for two designs, and re-creates its atmos- 
phere with wit and human interest. R.C. 


Gross, whose breezy, personal performance 
is based on solid seulptured forms, simple 
rhythms, and a certain fluidity of carving, 
follows a fairly limited subject pattern, 
using acrobatic figures, mostly. Some of his 
pieces are fairly realistic in style, while 
others show a present trend definitely toward 
decorative abstraction. c. B. 


SUN 
Henry McBride—H. McB. 
Me'ville Upton—M. U. 


Good color, good decoration and good humor 
are what you get in a Milton Avery paint- 
ing. Avery is a conscious primitive | be- 
lieve. He knows what drawing is but doesn’t 
care for it. . . . What he likes to do is to 
splash the gay, juicy colors on the canvas 
and see them take on a rather mocking re- 
semblance to something he has seen in 
nature H. McB 


These consist of landscapes of a rather severe 
painstaking order and a series of paintings 
of doings inside and outside the canvas 
tops of some large circus. These naturally, 
are alive with movement and brilliant hues. 

M.U. 


At first glance Mme. Daution rather swamps 
you with two large murals, ‘Place du 
Tertre’’ and ‘“‘Montmartre.’’ They are rather 
loosely put together at best, as are the 
same artist’s various flower pieces, though 
the latter are appropriately gay in color. 
M.U 





it would perhaps be more fair to refer just 
to the picassolamming reverence that infil- 
trates the phase of his development here ex- 
posed. Maybe these gouaches were 
painted under a kind of spell. Some of them 
make piquant abstract designs. The symbols 
themselves might have been snitched from 
‘Guernica’ and set to the transforming 
music of Ravel. E.A. J. 


Not only does Lam paint like Picasso, but 
he used his symbols to a large extent, with 
a facility rather remarkable considering the 
difficuities involved in manipulating so 
complex a system of lines, colors and images. 
Lam has an Egyptian motif here that he 
handles very adroitly, and with some indi- 
cation of a personal evocation of the classic 
feeling implied in it. Cc. B. 





. sizable, picturesque landscapes of the 
Ohio Valley in Winter and of snowy sunlit 
mountain peaks. This Is sound albeit some- 
what old-fashioned work. H D. 





Rederer’s sympathies are obviously with 
music, and his brushwork is sweeping, 
rhythmical, with power and sensitiveness 
balanced. His work has gained in freedom of 
expression and warmth. Two still-lifes are 
in singing color, and there is a glowing 
and subtle portrait of the artist's wife in 
dull red. H. D. 





RUBIN, Bignou 
(see ART NEWS, 
Dec. 


i, p. 28) 











. immediately takes a conspicuous place 
among the modernists. He uses the paint 
brush in a free and commanding fashior, 
has attractive co'or and knows how to make 
a picture effective upon a wall. . . . derives 
almost entirely from Picasso himself . . 
have plenty to sustain them, quite apart from 
the Picasso influence and are going to be 
much liked by liberal thinkers. H. McB. 





. « « doesn’t follow any of the schools too 
literally, but has a somewhat original 
decorative style. it is most poetically shown 
in ‘‘Rocky Mountain Solitude,’ ‘‘Valley of 
the Ohio’’ and “Old Elm,’’ in which dis- 
tance as well as mood is caught in the broad 
pattern of her subjects. R. C. 


. .« painting ‘“‘moods of nature’’ when land- 
scape is concerned. it is with these 
moods she now concerns herself, entering 
into their spirit and painting them well 
with due regard for the possibilities in- 
herent in the pigment itself. This gives her 
work a sober richness. M.U. 





. would be much more satisfying if he 
found more content for his pictures instead 
of simple heads, and painted them less 
intensely. Intensity, however, is apparently 
the very spirit of the artist. This show, it 
seems to us, is best seen in reverse—the 
drawings and watercolors which are some- 
what in the background, first. c. B. 





WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Genaver—E. G. 


He still distorts and rearranges. His per. 
spective is still lopsided. But now he recon. 
structs the forms he has taken liberties with 
into arrangements that have their own fluid 
rhythms. He creates textures rather than 
reporting them, but he does it with great 
sensibility, securing highly personal and 
delicate effeets which even Braque couldn't 
better. E.G. 


He of the thin, slick, stylish portraits of 
stylish folk, is giving us now circus paint. 


ings as lusty as the other things were 
pallid. He's taken it all and woven 
it, somehow, into designs that have order, 


a sense of expansiveness, and composition 
that is quite sweeping in its rhythms. Also, 
color is rich, strong and gay. E.G 


, it can be seen that he has a quite 
remarkable talent. It’s an uneven presenta. 
tion in the extreme. There are pictures on 
hand, like some of the still-lifes and the 
studies of Flushirg Dumps and the Hudson, 
that are downright inept, almost amateur- 
ish. And then, on the other hand, you see 


something like Toni, an excellent, vital, 
beautifully modeled and richly expressive 
head of a woman. E.G. 


. is responsible for some skillfully painted 
decorative still lifes that can be dismissed 
as pleasing enough, but strictly routine. 
However, she is also represented by two 
large murals that are as engaging, as charm- 
ing and in a way as saddening as anything 
I've seen in some time E.G 


- all are wonderful. A most appealing, 
fluid quality exudes from all these innately 
feminine figures (for all their oversized 
limbs). Between the volumes there is the 
most subtly developed poise and balance 
The wood surfaces swell and glisten, their 


outlines underscored by the grain of the 
material. E.6 





. he paints in an unusually straightfor- 
ward manner that lets dark acents in signi- 
ficant parts do much of his modeling and cuts 
out all intervening fripperies, leaving the 
imagination of the beholder to take care of 
them if he feels they are needed. This is 
especially evident in his portraits, which 
strike the beholder with an impact. M. U. 





A sweet, high-keyed impressionism pervades 
the Palestinian landscapes. Still-lifes are 
more firmly stated and they and several 
figure pieces are essentially in decorative 
vein. H. D. 





STILLMAN, Seligmann 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 34) 





VAN DYKE, Argent 
(see ART NEWS, 
Dec. I, p. 29) 


.. » is a lyric painter. Tingling, warm color 
and subtie atmosphere are shown in both 
landscapes and flowers. His Palestinian 
subjects reflect his greatest pleasure, and 
brightly keyed and varied colors give a 
pleasantly exotic flavor. c. B. 





- » » continues to employ substantial paint 
mistily. His work is full of broken light 
and elusive echoes. Often rather pallid, but 
usually quite sensitive; and on occasion he 
strikes a more vibrant chord. E.A. 4. 





. does water-colors more or less in the 
Charles Martin manner and too dependent 
on deep blue, with Cape Cod and Nova 
Scotia as subjects. H. D. 





. one of the most personal and eloquent 
talents to emerge on the local horizon. It is 
rather difficult to describe Rederer’s art. He 
paints large, vigorously brushed portraits 
in otf that are most spontaneous in their 
effect, that are extremely virile and that 
are as moving, as poetic, as tragic, in a way, 
as you can imagine. E.G 





. © of late changes are noticeable in his 
work. His sojourn in this country seems 
already to have led him te employ a cooler 
palette, and to the advantage of his work, 
it would seem. This is particularly evident 
in higseries of admirable still life subjects. 

M.U. 





. « are dimly rich in color and of diffused 
form. Only by close concentration does 
something subtly resembling the subject 
printed in the catalog emerge from the 
muted color with which the artist expresses 
himself. In a few subjects one is tempted to 
Give up seeking what is hardly there, but 
onee in a while the forms come into clear 
focus. ... And at best . . . there is charm 
in his poetic impressions. c. B. 


. » his palette has been lowered in tone. 

. « The reason for the change is perhaps 
locked in the artist’s inner nature; perhaps 
he himself is but dimly aware of it; artists 
are like that. In any event the change seems 
to give his work a greater depth and sig- 
nificance. It seems no longer concerned with 
the surface of things only. M. U. 





. . « large, strongly stylized watercolors 
whieh follow a scholastic formula for decora- 
tive design. c. B. 





. - vigorous water colors which, with the 


aid of some borrowed technical mannerisms 
from John Marin and Mr. Martin of Colum- 
bia University, seem quite in the modernist 
mood. M. U. 


Several of them are landscapes, the airy, 
atmospheric, silvery studies dotted with 
feather-duster trees that are his hallmark 
And they're nice, good as anything he has 
done in this vein. But what | found infi 
nitely more rewarding are his new still lifes 

E. G. 


Twenty-five compositions are on view, all 
of them reaching heights of technique he 
never touched before. For one thing they're 
infinitely more vigorous. The pigment is 
heavy, yet laid on with verve. Colors are 
clear and vibrant. Form emerges more solid- 
ly, too. The fabric of Stillman’s pictures 
has become sensuously appealing. E. G. 
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THE PASSING SHOWS 


| 
H xipirinc \MERICA’S Jat 
est along with his Classical sculp 
tures and potteries is 
nothing new for Dikran Kelekian. 
[his doyen of antique dealers has 
been interested in modern art since 
the days when Seurat was “‘the last 
word.” Now, one of the too rare 


Persian 


exhibitions at his galleries is all con 
temporary, all U. S. 

The title, ““A Cross-Cut of Art in 
America,” is apt, and there is the 
mark of one man’s taste in its in 
dividual flavor. Pictures by high 
stars like Hartley and Weber have 
been selected. Included among the 
up and coming are a brilliant Mil 
ton Avery, a powerful figure piece 
by Tamayo, a solid and handsomely 
painted Bulldog by Arbit Blatas, 
and one of the most exciting still 
lifes by Antoinette Schulte. Along 
with these and pictures by other 


ee 





though predisposed to _ patterns, 
often forgets them for clutter. 


From his New Yorker covers you 
can see he is one of the few 
Russian painters whose love for 
great sweeps of humanity does not 
make him vague. Artistically there 
is always a direction in his work; 
humanly, there is always humor, 
contrast, and, from you, a guftaw. 
Of many good ideas fascinatingly 
worked out among the best were 
Lohengrin, Day, Extra 
Putter, Leisure, and Sunshine to 
Shadow. (Prices: $50-$500) 


Moving 


B ASKERVILLE’S CIRCUS pic- 
tures give a considerable flavor to 
his appearance at 460 Park. More 
familiar to us as a society portrait 
ist, this Army Captain, and inci 
dentally veteran of World War I, 


has done a delightful series of 





FREDERIC KNIGHT: “Cement Mill Ruin,” included in an Amer- 


ican cross-section at Dikran Kelekian’s gallery. 


varied and well known painters like 
Katchadourian, Baumbach,  Leb- 
duska, is the work of some of Kele 
kian’s new discoveries: Frederic 
Knight, who paints sound forms in 
dreamy tones, Ruth Huffine, who 
dashes a gallant Polish Rooster in 
bristling paint, Nina Balaban, whose 
high sense of pattern is promising. 

The same sort of cross-section 
has been attempted in sculpture. 
De Creeft, Weschler, and Archi- 
penko are here along with such less 
familiar artists as the Negro primi- 
tive William Edmonton, the sen- 
sitive Raoul Hague, and Alexander 
Stoller, who builds a Torso in bold, 
naturalistic forms. (Prices: $100- 
$2500). 


Laucn WITH. ALAJALOV at 
the Carstairs Gallery. Viewed from 
a purely artistic angle, his tempera 
watercolor drawings have consider- 
able distinction in an age that, 


studies which show his own en 
thusiasm for the outrageous para 
phernalia which make the charm of 
the big top. (Prices $100 to $800.) 
In adjoining galleries “It Looks Like 
Me” offers the conventional string 
of portraitists among whom John 
Koch’s children stand out for the 
clear, pinky-lemony flesh tones 
which are common both to his 
palette and to childhood, and for 
McBey’s brilliant Mr. Philip Mal- 
lory. (Prices from $75 to $3,000.) 


Cariryinc KANDINSKY is 
the December contribution of the 
Nierendorf Gallery. We learn that 
about 1909 he was still doing 
representational pictures but that 
his color proclaimed forthcoming 
independence; that in 1910 the 
bridge to the abstract was made; 
that after the War the big, tumul 
tuous “mood” forms began to sort 
themselves until we find the perfect 





MARITA S. JAECKEL: “Fog on the River” in her show of pencil 
studies and oils at the Ward Eggleston Galleries. 


logic of Modified, ’25. Furthermore 
that pictures like Two Red Sides 
must surely have influenced Klee 
and that in Floating, 1931, as in 
this same artist’s “textile” composi 
tions, he successfully deals with the 
problem of all-over action tightly 
bounded by the frame. Succession, 
1935, contains the freakish, whis 
kery forms that Miro took over, 
while Le Ton Contacte is a triumph 
of a career which here, for the first 
time, seems inexhaustibly inventive. 
After the spot-hanging Kandinsky 
usually receives (at the Museum of 
Non-Objective Art for instance), 
nothing could be more useful than 
this show. 
$10,000). 


(Prices from $150 to 


Maarra JAECKEL, watercolor 
ist adept in portraying distances on 
the Hudson River, is the attrac 
tion at the Ward Eggleston Gal- 
leries. The river miniatures repre 
sent her at her best. Thev seem put 
together with small touches, but are 


not in the least granular. Miss 
Jaeckel’s oil style is also fresh and 
original. (Prices: $5-$100) 


In ALEXANDER CALDER’S 
drawings the stuff “mobiles” are 
made on is projected on paper. At 
the Willard Gallery the abstract 
shapes which are so remarkable 
when surrounded by real air gain 
some in strength when reduced to 
two dimensions. At the same time 
they lose in individuality. (Prices 
$50-$100). 


Maurice GROSSER’S Tennes 
see shacks and large-scale vege 
tables, subjects in his two previous 
shows at Julien Levy's, now mingle 
there with portraits and landscapes. 
A deepened art results. This artist 
paints at once with authority and 
rare tact. His shacks tell most of the 
external truth about Negro quarters, 
while his horizontal landscapes of 


(Continued on page 33 





VASSILY KANDINSKY: “Moody,” included in the comprehensive 
retrospective of this artist at Nierendorf’s. 
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Milton Avery. 
American Fauve 


ACK in 1929 modern French 

art, which was already taking 
on glitter to American private col- 
lectors, scored an official triumph 
in this country. Matisse received 
the Carnegie International award, 
the Fauves had won through to the 
Western hemisphere. It was also 
about this time that Milton Avery 


and Jack Levines have legitimized 


American “isms,” we have also 
caught up with Milton Avery, our 
most native and genuine American 
Fauve. As such it is interesting to 
compare with him the Europeans 
whose forms are so close to his own. 
Unlike the Cubists, his dynamics 


take place on the flat surface of the 





BRIGHT MEMORY of a trip to the Gaspé, “Fish” is included in 


Milton Avery’s one man show at the Valentine Gallery. 


embarked on a parallel career of 
distortion and arbitrary color. Com- 
ing from an American, however, 
and one who had never even seen 
a School of Paris picture, this was 
suspect: such shocks and delights 
were reserved for the foreign prod- 
uct. Avery’s work, anathema in his 
adopted town of Hartford, was most 
frequently termed “depressing” and 
his drawing “weak.” In fact, with 
the exception of McBride who from 
the first championed him with elo- 
quence and understanding, the 
critics’ approach was as to an Ameri- 
can Scene painter who didn’t quite 
make the grade. Another artist, 
faced with this kind of resistance, 
might have fled to Europe. Avery 
stuck it out, partly because money 
was not plentiful but mostly be- 
cause he felt very deeply American 
and knew that somehow his art 
represented this feeling. 

Today, when the Darrel Austins 


28 


canvas. The manner in which he 
alters outlines recalls what Van 
Gogh did with his most eloquent 
silhouette — that of L’Arlesienne. 
But color is the real soul of his 
painting — color as finely balanced 
(though more varied) as Braque’s 
and often as inventive and unortho- 
dox as Matisse himself. Right now 
Avery’s tart, unexpected combina- 
tions make the walls of the Valen- 
tine Gallery sing. 

For a pathfinder, this artist’s life 
has been singularly uneventful. He 
started to paint when he was about 
twenty. Something called the Con- 
necticut League of Art Students 
served to induct him, though it was 
in no sense a formal art training. 
For a time he worked from nature, 
starting in at dawn in the Hartford 
meadows after an eight-hour factory 
night shift. About 1928 people be- 
gan to tell him that his work re- 
sembled that of certain Europeans. 





He was doing long, narrow figures 
in a very somber key that recall 
both Soutine and the numb, chilled 
inhabitants of Picasso’s Blue Period. 
They cast shadows and he modeled 
them slightly but the main effort 
was directed toward expression. 
Gradually this style flattened out 
as he became increasingly aware of 
that could set 
up between one form and another. 
A face was an interestingly-shaped 
area which might just as well be 
green, as hair might be 


the tensions color 


magenta. 
Patiently he fined down these pre 
carious, acid color balances, taking 
iny subject that came to hand. One 
summer, Mrs. Avery remembers, was 
walking after cows. In the 
grand old days of 2s5¢ vaudeville at 
the Palace, it was clowns, such as 
the impressive trio Walter Chrys 
ler, Jr. 


spent 


owns. The current show has 
his ten-year-old daughter in most of 
the figure pieces. There are reminis 
cences of a Gaspé trip and the Cali 
fornia Coast, in which he places a 
leopard-spotted rock against a jade 
hard sea and leads up to it with a 
delicate pink and grey froth of wild 
flowers—one of his finest pieces of 
color and composition. As time 
went on the subject, once the mer 





FIGURE piece of 1929: “Boy in 


Sailor Suit.” 


ART NEWS 
WHO'S WHO 


AVERY, Milton. Born Altmar, N. Y., 
1893, son of Russell and Esther Avery 
1905 moved to Hartford, Conn. Began 
to paint about 1913 under Charles 
Noel Flagg at Conn. League of Art 
Students. Thereafter worked alone 
1926 married to Sally Michel, com- 
mercial artist, and moved to New 
York City. First one man show Op- 
portunity Gallery 1928. 1929 won 
first prize of Conn. Academy of Fine 
Arts and Frank F. Logan third prize 
at Art Institute of Chicago. Paintings 
in Phillips Memorial Gallery, New- 
ark Museum, Barnes Foundation. 
Private collectors include Walter 
Chrysler, Jr., Louis Kaufmann, Al- 
fred Newman. 


est excuse for a picture, has become 
increasingly a part of Avery’s ex 
pression, marking a kind of artistic 
coming of age. Few artists pack 
more comment into their figures, 
while Avery’s humor has been com 
pared to the sublime unlogic of 
Thurber. The working out of these 


themes is done in his head, away 





“NURSEMAID,” dated 1936. In 


the Albert C. Barnes collection. 


from canvas, so that the actual 
painting takes place at high speed. 

Avery’s first museum buyer was 
Duncan Phillips who owns the Sea 
port McBride called the best pic 
ture in Radio City’s “Mile of Amer- 
ican Art” in 1934. But by the large. 
they were hard pictures to sell and 
it took no small determination to 
go on doing them and no small 
courage on the part of his wife 
whose commercial art jobs made 
such independence possible. How- 
ever, in 1929 Avery did win a 
Connecticut prize and from there 
went on to the Frank G. Logan 
award at the Art Institute of Chi 
cago. Since then there have been 
regular one man shows whose un 
failing vitality has little by little 
left its mark on 57th Street. But 
did it really need the war and the 
slump in the French picture mar 
ket to make us appreciate the talent 
we have at home? R. F. 
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‘‘Lady Peel’’ 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE 


CURRENT EXHIBITION 


TO JANUARY 6 


SOME AMERICAN 
WATERCOLORS AND PASTELS 


[1913 -1926] 





4 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 





CHRISTMAS GUIDE 
FOR GALLERY SHOPPERS 


RI increasingly popular for 
Christmas giving—and for pur 
chase with Christmas checks — is 


especially appropriate in 1942 since 
few priority materials need go into 
its fashioning. Over-the-mantel sized 
pictures are offered in some Christ 
mas shows, but the concentration 


is on moderately 


priced pieces— 
small oils and sculptures by well 
known 


artists, watercolors, 


prints, 
ind drawings which would enrich 
iny portfolio 

Ihe listing of ART 


NEws “Passing Shows” and “In Re 
Décor” departments has made these 


prices in 


sections effective shoppers’ guides 
throughout the year. Those inter 
ested in Christmas buying should 
consult them as well as the list 
below of dealers who have assembled 
group exhibitions especially geared 
for Christmas. In addition to these, 
the majority of exhibits at the Art 
ists for Victory show at the Met 
ropolitan Museum and at the Whit- 
ney Museum’s Annual are for sale, 
the prints and drawings within the 
under $100 range especially recom 
mended. 


A.C.A. Year-round low 
price department of small works 
by well known exhibitors. Good 
for those with up-to-the-minute 

Hebald, 
Werner, and Goodelman; paint- 
ing by Evergood, Jules, Burliuk, 
and others. Prints, silk-screen and 
lithograph, by Gropper, Gottlieb, 
Olds are low in price, sure in 
appeal, 

\MERICAN-BRITISH ART CEN. 
TER ($35-$200): Stylistic varie- 
ty embraces a wide range with 
sculptors Greenbaum, Archipen- 
ko, Walton, Key-Oberg; painters 
Shinn, Simkovitch, Owens, and 
Chiefer. Good for that young 
couple on your list. Also drawings 
($5-$25). 

ARGENT ($s5-$50): Members of- 
fer oils, watercolors, prints, and 
small sculpture, mostly on the 
bright conservative side, always 
shock-proof. 


ARTIST GALLERY = ($5-$50): 
This Greenwich Village stand-by, 
recently moved uptown, special 
izes In uncovering new talent. For 
your aesthetically adventurous 
friends look for sculpture by Lek- 
akis and Amino; oils by Donato, 
Simpson, and Passell; watercolors 
by Opper, Lux, and Laura Steig. 

BARZANSKY ($35-$500) : Decora- 
tive value, fine for those who like 
flowers, is stressed in paintings by 
Juliette Bendix. Irwin Hoffman is 
another of the painters and so is 
Rothbort who both paints and 


($5-$5< 


taste is sculpture by 


sculpts. Margot Einstein, daugh 
ter of Albert, bows as a sculptor 


BONNIER ($10-$15 


vian art is the 


Scandina 
specialty here 
painters are included as 
well as a large assortment of arts 
ind-crafts marked from $5. Own 
ers of country 


lhree 


houses who like 
peasanty knick-knacks will delight 
in these 

BUCHHOLZ >): For the 
collector of the more sophisti 
cated moderns this gallery offers, 
in an annual print show, perfect 
solutions to many 


$12-$1 


problems on 
Leading European so 
phisticates are here from Beck 
mann to Rouault and such of 
American fellows as Calder, 
Feininger, and Smith. For from 
940 to >4 
casts of Flannagan sculptures ind 
small sculpture by Maillol. 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS ($5 
$50): Good taste for the slightly 
unusual governs the selection of 
small works for Christmas. They 
are ideal 


your list 


their 


there are also stone 


things with which to 
start off a new 
Mitchell is invited from the 
West, and others with individual 
expressions, some well established, 
are painters Botto, Bosa, Csoka, 
Chris Ritter, Dix, Lebduska, Pel 
lew, and Presser. 
EIGHTH STREET 


servative oils by 


collector. Bruce 


$2-$50): Con 
William Fisher 
and others. Some of the small pic 
tures make interesting minor gifts, 
good to hang in small corners 
and guest-rooms. 
FERARGIL ($s-$1 
to small 
Shinn, 


In addition 
pictures by Lechay, 
Gasparo, 
others well 


Wayland 


some utilitarian 


Margules and 

worth owning are 

Gregory's ceramics 

which would 
enliven almost anvbody’s decora 
tive scheme. 

GALLERY OF MODERN ART 
($10-$100): Watercolors by Perl, 
Julian Ritter, Isaac Soyer, Jacobi 
escape the stereotype. Also small 
oils. 

KLEEMANN ($25-$500); Paint 
ings in varied sizes by the gal 
lery’s sound American regulars, 
all fully “arrived”: Orr, Brock 
man, Higgins, Philipp, and others 
are all sound giving. Also Rem 
brandt etchings, a safe gift for any 
older relative ($5-$1500). 

MARQUIE ($5-$75): Milton Av 
ery, Christ Ritter, Ronnie Elliott, 
Constant, and Dirk are among 
the varied complete moderns as 
sembled here. For those with 
progressive taste. Also carvings by 
Macharniuk. 

MIDTOWN  ($20-$250): Draw 
ings by this gallery’s nationally 
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UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC AUCTION 


LIMITED EDITIONS 
OF SCULPTURE 


IN SMALL SIZES 


By Foremost Modern 
American Sculptors 
SOLD TO CLOSE AN ACCOUNT 


By Order Of 
MAURICE M. COHN, Atty. 





Included are examples by 
DE CREEFT CHAIM GROSS LAURENT WHEELOCK 
FLANNAGAN HOVANNES SCARAVAGLIONE ZORACH 
and others of equal note 


Sale: Tuesday, Dec. 22 at 2 p.m. 
Exhibition: Sat. Dec. 19 Until Sale 


E. P. & W. H. O'REILLY, Auctioneers 
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Chinese Porcelains 
Bronzes 


Arms and Armor 


Old English 
and Modern 


Silver 





familiar members are suggested as 
gifts. Most would be welcomed 
by cognoscenti, but even the ar 
tistically uninitiate will know the 
names, value owning their work 
William Palmer is especially at 
home in this medium. So are 
Doris Rosenthal, Binford, Peirce, 
Kingman, and others 


MILCH ($1s0-$2 Nineteenth 
century leaders hang with the gal 
lery’s usual contemporaries. A 
Winslow Homer or a Homer 
Martin would make a_ princely 
gift for a collector of Americans 
\lso Innes, Melchers, Hassam, as 
well as Kroll, Stern, Speight, etc. 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
(Under $10): The Museum’s 
fifth exhibition of this sort is en 
titled “Useful Objects Under 
$10,” reflects the latest in indus- 
trial design of non-priority ma 
terials with special attention to 
needs of those in the armed ser 


vices. 


NEWMAN = ($5-$5< Ilsa Nis 


PERLS = ($s50-$s50 American, 
Mexican, and French painters all 
for the sophisticate with a taste 
for exotica include Dufy, Eve, Vla 
minck, Austin, Galvan. Also etch 
ings by the School of Paris for 
the many who would like to own 
a (or another) Rouault, Picasso, 
Viaminck, Utrillo, Kandinsky 

$5-$5¢ 

VENDOME ($10-$1 : The gal 
lery’s usual roster of painters and 
sculptors, some better known 
than others, some with a flair 
for the “different” in a specially 
selected group 


WAKEFIELD ($7-$50): For dec 
orative gifts high in conversational 
value there are originals of illus 
trations in already published 
books by the lively trio: Bemel 
mans, Gergely, and Newberry. 


WEYHE ($.50-$20): Reproduc 
tions of paintings from Rem 
brandt to Picasso, suitable for 
framing by those who prefer their 
art firmly established, include good 
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wonger’s ceramics are among this European and American color 

dealer’s most attractive specialties prints of a score of world famous 

fine for a curio cabinet or an odd paintings. Also fine facsimiles of 

corner. Also paintings and re masters’ drawings faithfully re 

= markable prints by Fabry and produced, effective for hanging in 

JAMES GRAHAM & SONS, Inc. Dorothy Feigin. any room and valuable for study. 

514 Madison Ave. 7 New York, N. Y. 

ART NEWS of AMERICA 

Ee Continued from page 7) December 20 at the American Brit 


ish Art Center. Each artist should 
adequate resident study in one or i ren ks f 
wee yring three representative works for 
more branches of the subject at a 5 I 


yresentation to the group. 
lithography school, college, or tech euup 


nical institute. Map experience is 


particularly valuable. Applications, Ms hag era ara oc ig 
which must be filed with the Civil “’©? ¥ Mase ay hed : ott LEC 
Service Commission, Washington, mittee for Russian War Relief wi com 





D. C., should only be made by per hold an auction at Number One 
| aii Dest 18 wears Of tec. Them ic Fifth Avenue of works which prom form 
GA a RI rs ie > © inent painters and sculptors have pure 
* ° no maximum age limit though phys wes : 
ical capacities ‘must be considered Contributed to the cause. The list as a 
before appointments are given. includes Chagall, Léger, Avery, Bur 935° 
admires Ne aft = liuk, Evergood, Gropper, and Good 
. 205 
EXHIBITION Lithographer and application forms elman. Kr 
may be obtained at first- and second ’ | 
class post offices except in the @ Showman Billy Rose was the at 
’ e 2 als ai blue 
Commission’s regional headquarters’ ee ughics dg Hals a nig 
° “ 3 1e aspé 2 s, 
cities, where they must be obtained © . es a ta 
fous the reniénel dikes oc trom the Preacher at Deventer which brought or ul 
/ F k S sc nt SEP es 2c 20,000 ; 3 This 
NA N Commission’s Washington office. a record wre of $30,000 at the : 
Parke-Bernet’s Stout et al, painting mig] 
sale on December 3. mor 
she | 
The Last Word @ Baroness Hilla Rebay, non-ob- Reti 
Dec. 21 through Jan. 11 jective painter, curator of the Solo $75 
@ The George A. Zabriskie prize mon R. Guggenheim Foundation 
for the most popular picture in the and director of the Museum of A, 
Allied Artists of America annual Non-Objective Painting has, it we IVE 
which closed last month at the recently disclosed, been detained : ¢ 
New York Historical Society was for two months under the alleged = Q 
15 EAST 57TH STREET given to Marion Gray Traver for suspicion of sympathy with the stan 
a snow scene entitled Slowly the enemy. It is reported that as a re- me 
| Shadows Lengthen. sult of a hearing before an enemy vLO 
NEW YORK alien board some weeks ago, her re the 
@ Progressive artists wishing to lease was recommended. Her de prox 
join the Bombshell Artists Group tention pends confirmation of the pari 
are invited to attend a meeting of recommendation by the Department Me 
| this society on the afternoon of of Justice in Washington. 00s 
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THE PASSING SHOWS 


Continued from page 27) 
Nantucket are masterly in vista ar 
rangement and values. Sunburst is 
the elegant best of the shack scenes, 
ind Sawdust Pile, a down-at-the-heel 
name for a brilliant landscape, is a 
mixture of Campagnola and Lucioni. 
[he dryness of Grosser’s pigment 
paradoxically softens his touch; his 
landscapes are not hard, precise, or 
enameled but tender 


Prices: $90-$45¢ 


and _ true. 


I OKLAHOMAN Leon Smith’s 
pictures (at Pinacotheca early this 
month) sometimes suggest Rouault, 
sometimes sometimes the 
Coptic, it is not derivation that is 
responsible—it is rather that Smith 
has aesthetic aims in common with 
the above: the rhythmic visual ex- 
pression of strong emotional force 
through big, stimulatingly colored 


Picasso, 


But of genuine talent there is 
plenty, among others Xceron with 
his luscious darkling purples and 
greys, Mary Ryan with her fly-apart 
dynamics, and the parchment tex 
tures of John Sennhausert 


Cusumano OFFERS gigantic, 
well-drawn, dour-colored portraits at 
Montross which show Mexican in 
fluences. This Italian, once of the 
Arthur Schweider group, is out to 
say things. When he rings the bell, 
as in Adolescent and Madonna, 
there is sweetness plus power; when 
he doesn’t, undirected force is felt. 
(Prices: $75-$400). 


F Lower PAINTERS are in 
the ascendant at the Studio Guild. 
Anne Cargill of Georgia in her 
papers treats blooms metallically, 





LEON SMITH draws upon American Indian painting for his abstract 
composition, *“‘Landscape of Forest” at Pinacotheca. 


forms. With abstracted images and 
pure abstractions he can be sheer 
as air too. Watch him. (Prices: 
$35-$500). 


se MORLAN, who showed 
at the 6oth St. Galleries, likes 
blue-green, whether it be found 
in the deep waters of the Rockies 
or in a milky imaginary snow scene. 
This is one artist to whom you 
might recommend less poetry and 
more observation of the kind that 
she puts into the charming Autumn 
Retires to the Hills. (Prices from 
$75 to $250.) 


American NON - OBJECT- 
IVES, filling the top gallery at the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim museum, 
stand up well against the Eu- 
ropean product on lower floors. 
Moholy-Nagy comes off winner for 
the endless and apparently effortless 
process of his invention, by com- 
parison with which Rolf Scarlett 
Suggests a pedestrian juvenile turned 
loose with compass and T-square. 
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with the keen cold eye of a steel- 
engraver; Lillian Hayward in oil pre- 
fers marked but gracious patterning; 
as in her Morning Glories; while 
Elsie Potter, possessed of more 
sense of the elegant, offers Red Ca- 
mellias, an atmospheric, seeming- 
casual study in marked contrast to 
the heavily underscored redness of 
Anne Cargill’s camellias. Lois ‘Tracy 
of Tall Timbers Art Colony rounds 
out the exhibitors with some strong 
oil landscapes. (Prices: $3.75-$200). 


Twenty-one MIROS, never 
before exhibited, hang at Pierre 
Matisse along with five familiar ones 
in a show which sets out to prove 
—and does—that this artist has a 
different approach for each medium 
and that. he is as at home on a 
small surface as on a large one. 
With work dated from 1933 to 
1939 the display sums up a decade 
without attempting to be completely 
inclusive. The Miro moods are all 
here: the searing, as in the somber 
brown abstractions of the Spanish 




























KENDE GALLERIES 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 


33rd Street & Broadway 





Ecce Homo by N. Froment, French XV Century 


THIRTY SEVEN PAINTINGS 
PRIMITIVES AND OLD MASTERS 


including 


ECCE HOMO 
by 








Nicolas Froment 


and 
PASTURE SCENE 
by 


Albert Cuyp 


The distinguished collection of His Excellency 


ALBERTO J. PANI 


Mexico City 





EXHIBITION FROM SUNDAY, DECEMBER 13 
(daily 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 





Sunday 1 p.m. to 5 p.m.) 





UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC AUCTION 
Admission by Card Only 


Thursday, December 17, at 8 p.m. 


at the 


JAY GOULD MANSION 
579 Fifth Avenue at 47th Street 


Sales conducted by A. N. Bade 
Illustrated catalogue 50c 
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War epoch; the laughing, as in the — dians, romantic in the white man’s 


C' 


Sel 


vein, and inclines to indistinctness, ‘ 
$5-$100) | 


glistening trained-seal-focused Cir- 


cus; the pathos, as in the abstrac Prices 


Symons 


tions of Two Women; and the 


humor, as in Sleepers Awakened by 





Galleries, Ince. 


XVII and XVIII Century 











A RY STILLMAN, the man who 
painted the Fair so unforgetably, 
proves that he is still the mas- 
ter of crowds in a current show 
André Seligmann. El Baile fairly 


rocks with motion, though here as 


Cen 
1 
eC nth 


lrawi 


English and French elsewhere his brush collects more works 
Furniture and Decorations of the dinginess than of the color — 
‘ of Mexico. Stillman gets a curious tate § 
grainy, plastery quality to his work sigh: 
— jac ~ which, close to, turns out to be wp 
A superb William Kent Carved Ma- le Bast Ssrd Street made up of an infinite number of Berm 
ee Se ee ee New York City tiny highlights—all part of a loose . - 
ness which conceals very skillful ae 
drawing Prices from $200 to J, 

$70 

“oe 
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SELECTED FRENCH PAINTINGS © 
OF THE XIX AND XX CENTURY 


BIGNOU GALLERY 
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NOTED EXAMPLES OF 


100 FAMOUS WARES 


























MIRO: 


JOAN 
at Pierre Matisse. 


1937, 


“Circus,” 


a Bird. The painter’s technical ver 
satility in oil, working in brutal 
forms roughly tinted on burlap or 
in careful black outlines tying to 
gether the most subtle superimposi- 
tions of color, is well recited. He 
runs the gamut of oils and gouache, 
and when he turns to pastel or pure 
drawing he employs them for all 
they are worth in delicacy. Water 
colors, loose, free, and splashy, are 
entitled Metamorphosis, dated 1936. 
But for Miro, metamorphosis lies 
in atmosphere and spirit, not in 
trompe l'oeil as for Tchelitchew. 
(Prices: from $25). 


(CoMMENTARY on our Civiliza- 
tion might be termed the three 
shows, Vail’s bottles, Cornell’s “‘ob- 
jects,” and Duchamp’s “‘valise,” at 
the Peggy Guggenheim Gallery. A 
fine colorist misuses his talent in 
the bottles, into which, so scabrous- 
ly Surrealistic are they, one would 
not wish to put, much less imbibe 


J ous SHAYN, as a painter, is 
happily not hamstrung by his archi 
tect’s training. The gouaches and 
watercolors at Montross are adven- 
turous and skillfull in design. Of 
the two mediums he uses water 
color best, getting pure tones, 
(Prices: $35-$200.) 


Mar YL, LAUNCHED by the 
Section of Fine Arts and the WPA, 
now showing at A. C. A., is a 
young St. Louis artist with a lust 
for painting. Her greatest gift, it 
seems to us, is for the use of stark, 
acid, and exciting colors — sharp 
pinks, knife-like yellows— in enticing 








FROM 3000 B.C. THRU THE 19th CENTURY | therefrom, any liquid. uke “objects” JEA 
occasionally make sense, as in the Con 

RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES | ae sage Owl, but — = iad 

| as loony as their surroundings. Be- 

24 EAST 58th ST. NEW YORK hind all this is the civilization that the ' 
wants to forget its own roots, so it ARY STILLMAN: ‘‘Nassau Mr. . 
tears them out, and while flung in Séreet.” André Seligmann. Mr. 

| air in indecent, unholy exposure, as tl 

VE | makes fun of them. (Bottle prices:  SWeeping landscapes and city scenes Fair, 

| $10-$100; “object” prices: $12.50- onto her canvases. Prices: $50- Ir 

v v v $95); valise: $225). $300). ture 
VALENTINE GALLERY : ee iy 
Pe ably 

SS EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK Rep ROBIN, Macbeth-presented Max SCHNITZLER, who rose 
’ | Indian from Gallup who was on makes abstract forms seem natural- retail 

| the staff of the Museum of Nat- _ istic, has a show at Pinacotheca of Henr 

| ural History, is a little too en- just two pictures, both of mural citror 

.. weer 5s STREST NEW YORE thusiastically introduced with the size. The larger has the mood of a bure: 

statement “for the first time a powerful landscape; the smaller, en- bron 

J A C O 2 WORKS of ART young Indian artist who appeals to _ titled Quo Vadis, of a composition XV 

EGYPTIAN ¢« GREEK e¢ ROMAN the lover of painting for its own of figures assailed by doubt. One casio 

ORIENTAL sake.” Red Robin is best at groups feels that great effort has gone into pino 

MEDIAEVAL © RENAISSANCE in a high, white, brilliant sun; his their fashioning, and this is prob- piece 

Ee, A | washes are subtle. He paints with- ably their weakest point. (Prices: lacqu 

| out the precision of many In- $3,000-$5,000). of L, 
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COMING AUCTIONS 


Selections fromtheX VIII 
Century: Conde NastSale 
ge CONDE NAST Collection 

of English and French -eight- 
eenth century furniture, paintings, 
lrawings, silver, porcelains and other 
vorks of 
moved from the apartment of the 
late Condé Nast at 1040 Park Ave 
nue, New York, will be dispersed 
iuction sale at the Parke 
Bernet Galleries on the afternoons 


irt which have been re 


public 


of January 7, 8 and g following ex 
hibition commencing January 2. 
Those who have seen the collec 





armchairs in Aubusson tapestry; a 
pair of Louis XVI carved and lac- 
quered demilune console tables and 
other choice furniture, and decora- 
tions of the period 


Outstanding in the collection of 
choice English furniture is a very 
important set of six George II 
carved walnut and petit point tassel 
back — side claw-and- 


ball feet. Other notable examples 


chairs with 


are a George II carved settee with 
four matching chairs upholstered in 
petit point which fabric is signed 
by Pen Hyde; also a Queen Anne 


secretary bookcase from Elsie de 


JEAN FREDERIC SCHALL: “The Two Friends,” included in the 
Condé Nast Sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


tion are impressed particularly with 
the rare taste displayed by the late 
Mr. Nast in the selections he made. 
Mr. Nast was perhaps best known 
as the publisher of Vogue, Vanity 
Fair, and House and Garden. 
French eighteenth century furni 
ture and decorations include many 
fine pieces by maitres ébénistes, not- 
ably a Louis XVI kingwood bois de 
rose and harewood marquetry séc- 
rétaire a abattant stamped Jean 
Henri Riesener; a fine Louis XVI 
citronnier and tulipwood marquetry 
bureau a cylindre mounted in 
bronze doré by Roussel; a Louis 
XV inlaid tulipwood marquetry oc- 
casional table stamped Charles To 
pino, Among the other French 
pieces are a Louis XV carved and 
lacquered sofa in needlepoint; a pair 
of Louis XV carved and lacquered 


DECEMBER 1 5-31, 1942 


Wolfe; a pair of fine Chinese Chip 
pendale carved mahogany pole 
screens in Mortlake tapestry. An 
important set of eight Georgian 
painted and decorated side chairs 
in petit point which is unusually 
well preserved and dating from the 
early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. There is also a fine Chippen- 
dale carved mahogany and needle 
point two-chair-back settee and other 
choice examples of the art of Eng 
lish cabinetmaking. 

French paintings and drawings 
include works by Monnoyer, van 
Huysum, Huet, Boucher, Moreau, 
and Watteau with four superlative 
examples of the work of Jean Fred- 
eric Schall. 

As is to be expected, the collec- 
tion includes Georgian and other 
silver, and some silver-plated ware, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


GINSBURG & LEVY, Inc. 





18th Century 
American Silver and Furniture 


Old English 
China and Furniture 


Two 


Avenue, at 


Shops 
68th Street 
NEW YORK 


815 Madison 


and 36 East 57th Street * 


















































DURAND-RUEL 


ESTABLISHED 1803 


XIX and XX Century 


French Paintings 


NEW YORK 
12 East 57 Street 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 








PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 
16 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Loan Exhibition of Paintings by 


CEZANNE 


For the Benefit of 


FIGHTING FRANCE 
Last 4 days — Through December 19 
PARIS LONDON 
21 Rue la Boetie 31 Bruton Street 





JULIUS LOWY 


{INC.] 


High Grade 
PICTURE FRAMES 
Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue New York 
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41 EAST 57th STREET A RARER eighteenth century master, J. F. Schall painted “The | 
NEW YORK 


Here is a great art book for 
Americans—a beautifully made, 
lavishly illustrated volume that is 
a Christmas gift without equal. 
740 superb pictures (the cream 
of the collections of the coun- 
| try’s leading museums) and a 
comprehensive text present the 
entire development of art from 

prehistoric to modern times. pated 


THE ENJOYMENT OF ART vam. 








Pet Dove,” in the forthcoming Condé Nast sale. CHICA’ 


Mar 

ity 4 
Chica 
oil & 








table glass and table and decorative 
china. In the group of silver are 
four Queen Anne silver trencher 


uary 13, following exhibition from 
January 9. These pieces reflect the 
same discriminating tastes as make 


ART SCHOOLS 








7 
ART SCHOOL 


DIRECTORS: 


Reacr your prospec- 
tive pupils by advertising 
to the vast group of 
wealthy and cultured 
young Americans (and 
their parents) who read 
America’s foremost fine 
arts magazine— 


ART news 


“ALL THE NEWS & REVIEWS OF ART” 


NOTE 


An interesting brochure “The 
Unique Art Magazine” has 
been prepared for Art Schools. 
It will be sent without obliga- 
tion, upon request to: 


The ART FOUNDATION 


A NON-PROFIT MEMBERSHIP CORPORATION 


136 E. 57 St., 


New York 


X 











salts by Jas. Rood of London and 
a pair of George I silver tapersticks 
by Chas, Gerrard. 

Outstanding in the group of 
Oriental and French rugs is a Louis 
XVI hand-tufted floral medallion 
carpet of exquisite design. There 
are also some broadloom carpets. 

A Chinese Coromandel lacquer 
six-fold screen of the K’ang Hsi 
period is one of the several screens 
to be offered in the sale. 

A group of garden furniture for 
merly used on the terrace of Mr. 
Nast’s penthouse is an attractice 
feature of the sale. 


The Conde Nast Country 


House Furnishings 


American furniture and re- 
productions, together with garden 
furniture and appointments from 
the Sands Point residence of the 
late Condé Nast will be sold at 
public auction at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries on the afternoon of Jan- 





ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FRANK MECHAU—in charge 


HARRY CARNOHAN 


ORONZIO MALDARELLI 


: PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 

instructors HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER PAUL REIMAN 

HENRY MELOY ERVINE METZL _— ETTORE SALVATORE 

SCULPTURE DRAWING PAINTING WOOD ENGRAVING 

classes TEXTILE DESIGN ETCHING LITHOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL ART ILLUSTRATION 


registration SPRING SESSION—January 28-February 6, 1943 
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notable the other sessions of the 
sale, including the Nast library 
which will be auctioned off on Jan- 
uary 11 and 12. 


Sculpture in Limited 


Editions 


IMITED modern 

sculptures in small sizes by fore- 
most Americans will be sold at the 
Plaza Art Galleries to close an ac- 
count by order of Maurice Cohn, 
attorney, on December 22 follow- 
ing exhibition from December 19. 
Produced in cast stone, carved 
wood, terracotta, and hard plaster, 
wherever possible following the 
medium of the original work, the 
list includes the names of sculptors 
of many complexions. 


editions of 


In several of these mediums 


Zorach’s well known figures of chil- | 
| PROTECT YOUR HOME FROM TUBERCULOS! 


dren are included, while Robert 
Laurent’s style is available in a Re- 
clining Nude and a figure of a squir- 
rel. There is work by José de Creeft 
and by the late John Flannagan, 
both currently popular. Chaim 
Gross’ humorous wooden figures are 
other decorative items. In the same 
material there are caricatures by 
Warren Wheelock. Maldarelli’s ab- 
stractions are represented along with 
the more conservative work of Kane, 
Greenbaum, and Salemme. Other 
sculptors are Anita Weschler, Slo- 
bodkin, Schmitz, Hovannes, Glick- 
man, and Alice Decker. 





IN AMERICA is a volume that 
will have a permanent place in 
the library of every lover and 
student of art. Includes a list of 
American and Canadian muse- 
ums and the artists represented 
in them, a bibliography, and 
cross references. 934” x 1214”. 
Buckram bound, gold stamped. 
At all bookstores. $10.00 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia * New York 





WHILE THEY LAST 


27 copies of the famous definitive biography 


| “CEZANNE” oy Gerstle Mack. 48 illus. Pub. by 
| Knopf at $5.00 $2.9 


59 copies of magnificent Hyperion publication 
“FRENCH PAINTINGS OF 19TH CENTURY” 
by Rocheblave. 16 large, full color plates, 
72 half tone reproductions from work o 
Toulouse - Lavtrec, Gauguin, Delacroix, ete 
Pub. at $4.00 $2.% 

Money Back Guarantee ... But Hurry !! 
(Also new list 39 Fine Art & Ad Art Books ¢ 

60% Discount.) 

DOVER PUBLICATIONS, 33 E. 27 St., N. Y. ¢ 
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WHEN & WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


ALBANY, WN. Y., Albany Inst. of History & 
Art. Feb. 3-28. 3rd American Drawing An- 
nual. Open to artists in U. S. & Canada. 
All drawing mediums. Jury. No prizes. Works 
due Jan. 23. Albany Inst. of Hist. & Art, 
125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


ALBANY, NWN. Y., Albany Inst. of History & 
Art. Apr. 28-May 30. Artists of Upper Hud- 
son 8th Annual. Open to artists residing 
within 100 mis. of Albany. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor & sceulp. Jury. Purchase prize. 
Entry cards & works due Apr. 18. J. D. Hatch, 
Jr., 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


ATHENS, 0., Ohio University. Apr. 1-2). 
Ohio Valley Oil & Watercolor Show. Open 
to artists resident in 0., W. Va., Pa., fil., 


ind., & Ky. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Prizes: $100 in war bonds. Entry cards due 
Mar. 7. Dean Eari C. Seigfred, Coll. of 


F. A., Athens, 0. 


ATLANTA, GA., High Museum of Art. Feb. 
1-15. Three 


County Show. Open to resi- 
dent artists of Fulton, DeKalb & Cobb 
Counties, Ga. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. 


Works due Jan. 26. L. P. Skidmore, Diree- 
tor, 1262 Peachtree St. N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


AUSTIN, TEX., Ney Museum. March. Texas 
Fine Arts Ass'n. Ist International. Open to 
all artists. Mediums: prints & drawings. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Feb. 15. Loma Wilson, 
Sec’y., Ney Museum, Austin, Tex. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Museum of Art. Mar. 1{2- 
Apr. ‘tt. Maryland Artists tith Annual. 
Open to artists born or residing in Md. All 
mediums. Jury. Entry cards works due 
Feb. 24. Baltimore Museum of Art, Baiti- 
more, Md 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Brooklyn Museum. Jan. 
22-Feb. 7. Brooklyn Society of Artists 27th 
Annual. Open to artists resident or teaching 
in Bktyn. All mediums. Jury. Prizes: $260 
in war bonds. Works due Jan. 7-8. John Baur, 
Bklyn. Mus., Eastern Pkwy., Bklyn., N. Y. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Albright Art Gallery. 
Spring, 1943. Artists of Western New York 
9th Annual. Open to artists of Western N. Y. 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Albright 
Art Gall., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint Museum of Art. 
May |-june 12. Middle Atlantic Exhibition. 
Open to artists resident or born in Atlantic 
states from Md. to Ga. All mediums. Jury. 
Cash prizes. Mint Museum of Art, Eastover, 
Charlottte, N. C. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Institute of Chicago. 
Mar. it-Apr. 25. Artists of Chicago & Vicin- 
ity 47th Annual. Open to artists residing in 
Chicago or within 100 mile radius. Mediums: 


oil & sculp. Jury. $1950 in prizes. Entry 
cards due Jan. 18; works Feb. 2. Frederick 
Sweet, Ass’t. Curator Ptg. & Sculp., Art 


inst. of Chicago, III. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Institute of Chicago. May 
13-Aug. 22. 22nd International Watercolor 
Exhibition. Open to all artists. Mediums: 
watercolor, pastel, drawing & monotype. Jury. 
$1100 in prizes. Entry cards due Mar “DB: 


works Apr. 8. Art Institut 
Thieves Ti. stitute of Chicago, 
CHICAGO, ILL., Mandel Brothers. Jan. 30- 


Feb. 20. Swedish-American Art Association 
Exhibit. Open to living Swedish-American 
artists & artists of Swedish descent. Me- 
diums: oil, watercolor, graphic arts & seulp. 
$1 fee. Jury. Purchase prize. Entry cards due 
Jan. 16; works Jan. 26. Mae S. Larsen, 


Chairman, 4437 N. Francisco Ave., Chi- 
cago, til. 


DECATUR, ILL., Decatur Art Inst. Feb. 21- 
Mar. 14. ist Annual of Central Illinois Ar- 
tists. Open to artists of central Il. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, prints & drawings. Jury. $150 
in prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 22: works 


Feb. 5. Reginald Neal, Decatur Art Inst., 
Decatur, 111. 


FLINT, MICH., Inst. of Arts. Mar. 12-Apr. 
il. Flint Artists Show. Open to Flint artists. 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards 
due Mar. 5. Flint Inst. of Arts, 215 W. First 
St., Flint, Mich. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington Count 
Museum of Fine Arts. Feb. 1-28" Cumberland 
Valley Artists tith Annual. Open to artists 
residing in Cumberland Valley & to mem- 
bers of armed forces stationed there. Resi- 
dents of Valley serving in armed forces any- 
where within continental borders may send 
ptgs. express collect. All mediums. Jury. 
Ht ha tal es Png MF “aes an 

‘ q . rector, Wash. Cty. Ss. 
of F. A., Hagerstown, Md. thn 


HARTFORD, CONN., Avery Memorial. Febru- 
ary. Hartford Society of Women Painters 
Annual. Open to women artists living within 
25 miles of Hartferd. All mediums. $2 fee 
for non-members. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry 
cards & works due Jan. 23. Muriel Alvord, 
See’y., 1033 Prospect Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSON, 


JACKSON, 


MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. 
Feb. (-28. Annual Exhibition of Oils. Open 
to American artists. Medium: oil. $1 fee tor 
non-members. Jury. Prize. Entry cards & 
works due Jan. 20. Mrs. John Kirk, Sec’y., 
927 N. Jefferson St., Jackson, Miss. 


MISS., Municipal Art Gallery. 

April. 2nd National Watercolor Annual. Open 

to all American artists. Mediums: watercolor, 

gouache, tempera & drawings. Jury. Prize. 

Entry cards & works due Mar. 20. Mrs. John 

ge. Sec’y., 927 N. Jefferson St., Jackson, 
iss. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler’s Birthplace. Year- 


Round Exhibition. — to professional ar- 
tists. All mediums. Fee: $1.50 per picture. 
Jury. Single pictures received any time. John 
G. Wolcott, Vice Pres., Whistler House, 236 


Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 
MADISON, WIS., Madison Public Library. 
Feb. 7-27. Madison Artists Exhibition. 


Open to artists of Madison & vicinity. All 


mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entries due 
Feb. 5. Eleanor Mathews, Pres., Madison 
Art Ass'n, Public Lib., Madison, Wis. 


MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Memorial Union. 


Jan. 25-28. Rural Art Annual. Open to rurai 
artists living in Wis. All mediums. No jury. 
Ne prizes. Entry cards & works due Jan. 24. 
John R. Barton, Coll. of Agriculture, Univ. of 


Wis., Madison, Wis. 
ri 


MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Art Gallery. 


Feb. 1-27. Muskegon Artists Annual. Open to 
adults within radius of gallery's influence. 
All mediums. No jury. No prizes. Entry cards 
& works due Jan. 30. Hackley Art Gallery, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Arts & Crafts Club. 
Feb. 26-Mar. 26. Annual Membership Com- 
petition. Open to members (dues $5). All 
mediums. Jury. $250 prize. Entry cards & 
Works due Feb. 23. Arts & Crafts Club, 712 
Royal St., New Orleans, La. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Academy of Allied Arts. 


Apr.8-May 8. {2th Annual Coston Salon. 
Open to all artists. Mediums: oil water - 
color, Fee according to size. No jury. No 


prizes. Entry cards & works due Mar. 27. 
Valentine Nadon, Diregtor, 349 W. 86th St., 
New York. N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Academy of Allied Arts. 
Feb. 4-Mar. |. February Group Exhibition. 
Open to all artists. Mediums: oil & water- 
color. Entry cards due Jan. 23. Leo Nadon, 
Director, 349 W. 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., American Fine Arts 


Galleries. Apr. 5-24. National Association 
of Women Artists Sist Annual. Open to 
members. Mediums: oil, watercolor, black 


& white & sculp. Fee: $1 per exhibit. Jury. 
$1500 in prizes. Works due Mar. 29. Miss 
Josephine Droege, Nat'l Ass’n. Women Ar- 
tists, 42 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Grand Central Galleries, 
Hotel Gotham. Feb. 2-13. American Society 
Miniature Painters Annual. Open to minia- 
ture painters. $1 fee per entry. Jury. $100 
prize & medal, Entry cards & works due 
Jan. 21. Cornelia Hildebrandt, Sec’y., 306 
E. Sist St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of 
Design. Mar. 24-Apr. 14. American Water- 
color Society 76th Annual. Open to all artists. 
Mediums: watercolor & pastel. Fee for non- 
members 50¢ per picture. Jury. Cash prizes 
& medal. Works due Mar. 15 (at 3 E. 89th 
St.) Exhibition Sec’y., Nat'l. Acad. of 
Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., National Academy of De- 
sign. Feb. 17-Mar. 9. National Academy of 
Design 117th Annual. Open to all artists. 
Mediums: painting & sculpture. Jury. Prizes. 
Works due Jan. 29. National Academy of 
Design, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Oakland Art Gallery. 
Feb. 28-Mar. 28. Annual of Oil Paintings. 
Open to all artists. Medium: oil. Jury. $100 
eash prize & medals. Entry cards & works 
due Feb. 20. Oakland Art Gall., Municipal 
Auditorium, Oakland, Cal. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center. 
Apr. 10-May 15. 5th Annual Regional Show. 
Open to artists & former residents of W. Va., 
Ohio, Va. & Pa. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 28; works 
Aor. |. Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, 317 
9th St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Plastic Club. Jan. {2- 
26. Watercolor Annual. Open to members. 
Mediums: watercolor & pastel. Jury. En 
ecards & works due Jan. 6. Mrs. Josep 
Gules, Chairman, 247 S. Camac, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


PORTLAND, ME., Sweat 


Plastic Club. Mar. 
10-30. Oil Annual. Open to members. Me- 
diums: oil & sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards due Mar. 4 works. Mrs. Joseph Ewing, 
Chairman, 247 S. Camac, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Galleries. Feb. 


it-Mar. tt. Associated Artists of Pittsburgh 
33rd Annual. Open to members. All mediums. 
Jury. $2000 in prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 11; 
works Jan. 20. Earl Crawford, See’y., 222 
Craft Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Memorial Art Mu- 
seum. Feb. 28-Mar. 28. 60th Annual. Open to 
living American artists. Mediums: oil, water- 
color & pastel. Jury. Entry cards due Feb. 6; 
works Feb. 13. Bernice Breck, See’y., Sweat 
Memorial Art Museum, {11 High St., Port- 
land, Me. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1., Providence Art Club. 
Mar. 2-14. Providence Watercolor Club. 47th 
Annual. Open te members. Mediums: water- 
color, pastel & print. Jury. Entries due Feb. 
20. Henry J. Peck, Pres., 673 Main St., 
Warren, R. I. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Burpee Art Gallery. Apr. 
5-30. Rockford & Vicinity Artists i9th An- 
nual. Open to artists residing in Rockford or 
within 100 mile radius. All mediums. $2 
entry fee & membership in Rockford Art 
Ass’n. Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Roek- 
ie Art Ass'n, 737 N. Main St., Rockford, 

I. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art. Mar. 9-Apr. 4. Print & Draw- 
ing Annual. Open to all American artists. 
Mediums: prints & drawings, Jury. Prizes. 
Sen Francisco Mus. of Art, San Francisco, 
al. 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL., Civie Auditorium. Jan. 
31-Feb. 15. {4th State Wide Annual. Open 
to artists living or working in Cal. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor & pastel. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
eards due Jan. 22; works Jan. 23. Santa Cruz 
Art League, 99''B’’ Pilkington Ave., Santa 
Cruz, Cal. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Seattle Art Museum. Apr. 
14-May 9. Northwest Printmakers {5th An- 
nual International. Open to all artists. All 
print mediums. $1 fee. Jury. Purchase prizes. 
Entry cards due Mar. 29; works Apr. |. Wm. 
% Gamble, See’y., 1514 Palm Ave., Seattle, 

ash. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Museum of Fine Arts. 
Feb. 7-28. Springfield Art League Annual. 
Open to members (membership fee $3). All 
mediums, Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due 
Jan. 26; works Jan. 28. Helen Knox, See’y., 
129 Sumner Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD. MO., Springfield Art Mu- 
seum. Apr. 1-30. 13th Annual. Open to resi- 
dents of Mo. & neighboring states. All me- 
diums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due 
Mar. 20; works Mar. 24. Deborah Weisel, 
Sec’y., Kingsbarde Apts., Springfield, Mo. 


TACOMA, WASH., College of Puget Sound. 
Apr. 4-May 2. Artists of Southwest Washing- 
ton 4th Annual. Open to artists of S. W. 
Wash. Mediums: oil, watercolor & sculp. No 
jury. No prizes. Entry cards due Apr. |; 
works Apr. 6. Coll. of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


TOLEDO, O., Toledo Museum of Art. May 2-30. 
Toledo Artists 25th Annual. Open to residents. 
former residents, & those living within 15 mis. 
of Toledo. Mediums: arts crafts. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards & works due Apr. 22. 
J. Arthur MacLean, Curator, Toledo Mus. of 
Art, Toledo, 0. 


UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor In- 
stitute. Jan. 31-Mar. 2. Artists of Utica & 
Central N. Y. 6th Annual. Open to artists 
living within 100 miles of Utica. All mediums. 
No jury. Entry cards & works due Jan. 18. A. 
J. Derbyshire. Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst., 
318 Genese St., Utica, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gallery. Jan. 
15-Feb. 14. Soeiety of Washington Artists 
52nd Annual. Open to members, & to artists 
of District of Columbia. Md. & Va. Mediums: 
oil & sculpture. $1 fee for non-members. 
Jury. Prizes. Garnet Jex, Sec’y., 6010—20th 
St., N. Arlington, Va. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Coreoran Gallery. Jan. 
21-Feb. 14. Washington Society of Miniature 
Painters, Sculptors & Gravers Annual. Open 
te American artists or artists living in U.S. 
All mediums. $1 fee. Jury. No prizes. Entry 
ecards due Jan. 15; works Jan. (6. Mary 
Elizabeth King, 1518—28th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


WORCESTER. MASS., Worcester Art Mu- 
seum. May & June. Worcester County Artists. 
Open to artists resident or born in Worcester 
Cty. Mediums: oil, watercolor & sculo. Jury. 
Entry cards due Apr. 17; works Apr. 2!. 
Worcester Art Mus., Worcester, Mass. 


COMPETITIONS & SCHOLARSHIPS 


MURAL COMPETITION: $4500 award for 
mural design in oil medium for Springfield, 
Mass., Museum of Fine Arts Library. Open 
to artists resident in Canada, Mexico & U. S. 
Closing date May 24, 1943. For further in- 
formation, write Frederick B. Robinson, Di- 
rector, Mus. of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: Cash prizes & 42 
scholarships for | year’s tuition at well-known 
art schools. Open to students in 7th-i2th 
grades in Canada, U. S. & possessions. All 
mediums. Exhibits in 19 cities, prior te 
choosing of winners at Carnegie Inst., Pitts- 
burgh, In May. Scholastic Awards, 220 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


SOAP SCULPTURE: $1120 in cash prizes for 
sculptures in Ivory soap. Advanced amateur, 
senior, junior & group classifications. Com- 
petition closes May 15, 1943. National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, 80 E, {ith St., New 
York, N. Y. 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., La Quinta Gall.: 
Jesus Galvan, to Dee. 30. 


ATHENS, 0., Ohio Univ.: Faculty Exhib., to 
Dec. 31 


BALTIMORE, MD., Mus. of Art: Contrasts in 


DECEMBER 1 5-31, 1942 


Impressionism, to Dec. 27. Geissbuhler, sculp.; 
Albers, to Jan. 3 


Wolters oo Old Cameos & Intaglios, to 
eb. 15. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Art Ass’n.: Art for 


children, to Dee. 21. 
BLOOMINGTON, IND., Indian Univ.: Modern 
Posters, to Dee. 21. 
BOSTON, MASS., Doll & Richards: 


Andrew 
Wyeth, to Dec. 26. 








| 








A Rousing Challenge 
to the World of Art! 


Naturalistic or Modern Art—Which Will Endure? 


A startlingly frank and courageous ap- 
praisal of the quality and direction of 
contemporary American art... with con- 


clusions certain to challenge and inspire 
new appreciation in everyone who uses, 
studies, makes, or looks at pictures. 


by RALPH M. PEARSON 
Author of ‘The New Art Education” 


This book shows the characteristics of and the 
differences between the Modern Movement 
and Naturalism and dramatizes, by bold 
critical analysis and 94 line and halftone 
illustrations, how and why the creative art of 


the ages is being reborn in the Modern Move- 
ment. 


Photographs, motion pictures and animated 
cartoons, comics, advertising art, illustration, 
original prints, and paintings from the work 
of Walt Disney, Benton, Curry, Wood, Weber, 
Gropper, Davis, Lee, Kent, and many others 
show their positive and negative contribu- 
tions to the art of our time. 


Size 9 x 102 Price $3.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., NEW YORK 


CHAO 
MING 
CHEN 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 









PRINTERS OF iN 


and other fine publications, 
books, catalogues, brochures, etc. 


Western Newspaper Union 


304-20 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 


ART NEWS 
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NIERENDORF 


53 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK 


KANDINSKY 


A RETROSPECTIVE 
EXHIBITION 
1909 1938 


DECEMBER 1942 





WATERCOLORS 
GOUACHES 


DEC. 14-JAN.2 


“vor oaZOos 
AVENUE, N. Y. 


S GALLERY—785 FIFT 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


Max Schnitzler 


THE PINACOTHECA 





‘PHANTASY’ 


Russell C. Veit 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 


UNTIL DEC. 31 


DOWNTOWNO 


121 EAST 57 » 








INTER-AMERICAN 
FOLK ART 


18th & 19th Century 
Paintings & Sculpture 


43 East 51st St.————— New York 


20 West 58 @ Dec. 14 through 26 


WATERCOLOR 
TEMPERAS BY 


4V 


a 
rr 
wy 
~< 








60 th STREET GALLERY 
22 E. 60th St., N.Y. C. 
Landscapes by 


John sp. MORRIS, Jr. 


cember 14th—January 2n 


KROLL 
ETNIER 


BRUCE 
LAUFMAN 


STERNE 
SPEIGHT 


PITTMAN DeGROOT L. BLANCH 


FARNSWORTH WHORF and others 


MILCH 


GALLERIES 
108 West 57 St., N.Y. 

















Inst. of Mod. Art: Useful Objects, to Dec. 23 
Mus. of F. A.: Xmas Exhib., to Jan. 10. 
Pub. Lib.: Forain Prints, to Dee. 31. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Fogg Mus.: 
Chinese Collee., to Dee. 3. 
CHARLOTTE, WN. C., Mint Mus.: Se. 
Art League, to Dec. 31. 
— TESVILLE, VA., 


Dane 
States 


Univ. of Va.: 


Fae Wallpaper, to Dec. 24. — 

cHic. ILL., Art Inst.: Chas. Smith, ab- 
Goce to Feb. 15. 

Arts Club: Kisling; Watkins; Lipschitz, seulp., 
te Dee. 31. 

Chicago Gall. Ass'n.: Members Show, to Dec. 
3t. 

Mandel Gros.: Alshuler; Longabaugh; Ford; 
Hannell & Beck., seulp., to Dee. 25 


Renaissance Soc.: Beman; Dalstrom, to Dee. 19. 

CINCINNATI, 0O., Art Mus.: 20th Century 
Seulp., to Jan. 10. 

Taft Mus.: Ptgs. by Refugee Children, to Jan. 3. 

CLEVELAND, 0O., Mus. of Art: Contemp. Art 
of Western Hemisphere, to Jan. 10. Severance 
Collec., to Mar. 14. 

COLUMBUS, 0O., Gall. of F. A.: Ed. Hayden; 
Art from World Battlefronts. Ptgs. from Yale 
Univ. Collee., to Dee. 31. 


DALLAS, TEX., Mus. of F. A.: Texas Print 


Annual; Texas General, to Dec. 27. 
DELAWARE, O., Ohie Wesleyan Univ.: Faculty 
Exhib., to Jan. 5. 
DENVER, COL., Art Mus.: Denver Artists 
Guild Annual, to Dee. 3! 


DETROIT, MICH., 


Inst. of Arts: Mich. Artists 
Annual, to Dec. 
DUBUQUE, 


20. 

1A., Art Ass’n.: 
to Dee. 31. 
ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Gall: 


Francis Chapin, 


Eimira Artists 


Annual, to Dec. 31. 
FITCHBURG, MASS., Art Center: Contemp. 
Portraits, to Jan. 31. 
FLINT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Local Artists, 


to Jan. 24. 

GREEN BAY, WIS., Neville Mus.: Springfield 
(Mo.) Artists, to Dec. 28. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD., Wash. Cty. Mus.: Sin- 
ger Collec., to Dec. 31. 

HARTFORD, CONN., Wadsworth Atheneum: 
Ptgs. from Revolution to Civil War, to Dee. 31. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Meinhard Gall.: Marie 
Weger, to Dec. 26. 

Mus. of F. A.: Chinese Art, to Dee. 22. Latin 
Amer. Exhib., Dee. 28-Jan. (2. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Mus.: Amer. 
Color Prints, to Dee. 27. Mod. Russian Ptgs., 
Dee. 20-Jan. 17. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gall.: French 
Ptg.; Chinese Hard Stones, to Dec. 31. 
wy ye KAN., Thayer Mus.: Jane Peter- 


son, Dee. 31. 

Los ANGELES: CAL., Amer. Contemp. Gall.: 
Annual Xmas Show, to Dec. 26. 

County Mus.: Remarque Collec.; Amer. 
to Dee. 31. 

Univ. q So. Cal.: 
Dee. 31. 
Vigeveno Gall.: Xmas Exhib., 
LOUISVILLE, KY., Speed Mus.: 
son; Bevin; M. Browne, to Dee. 27. 
MANCHESTER, N. H., Currier Gall.: Cleve- 
land Artists; Whistler Prints, to Dee. 31. 

ay a 0., Massillon Mus.: Walter Swan, 


3i. 
MEMPHIS. TENN., Brooks Gall.: Art of 
Armed Forees; Xmas Bazaar, to Dec. 20. 


Ptgs.. 
Calif. Watercolor Soc., to 


te Dee. 31. 
Jane Peter- 


MILWAUKEE, wis. , Oe Gall.: Wi 
Portraits, to Dee. 31. 7 wren 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINW., Inst. ef Arts: Zorn, 


Jan . 
Hanley Gali.: Albinson, to Dee. 31. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J., Art Mus.: Winter Scenes 
by Americans; Woodstock Guild of Craftsmen, 


te Dee. 7. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Mus. of F. A.: Nativity 
3 — in Art; Jefferys, drawings, to 
ec. 31. 


—_ to Jan. 3. Chinese Ritual Jades, to 


NEW YOR 


RBA. 3 Ws B.0caseseses Martyl, to Dee. 19 
David Burliuk, Dee. 20-Jan. 10 
Acad. Allied Arts, 349 W. 
Winter Annual, to Jan. 10 
Allison, 32 E. 57 
French & Amer. Prints & Drawings, to Jan. 9 
A. |. D., 595 Madison 
Interior in Goateme. Ptg., 
Amer. British, 44 W. 
Anna Mary , Group, to Dec. 22 
An Amer. Place, 509 Madison. Marin, to Jan. 11 
Argent, 42 W. 57...... Art for Xmas, to Jan. 2 
Artists, 43 W. 55....Art Under $50, to Dec. 28 
Gottlieb, Dec. 28-Jan. II 
Art of This Century, 30 W. 57 
Duchamp, Cornell, Vail: art objects, to Dec. 31 
Assoc. Amer., 7/1 Fifth...... Gross, to Dee. 22 
Frank Kleinholz, Dec. 2i-Jan. 9 


Barbizon, Lexington & 63.... Paddock, to Jan. 4 
Babeock, 38 E. 5 


to Jan. 14 


19th & 20th Century Americans, to Dec. 31 
Barzansky, , poses. Xmas Show, to Dec. 31 
Bignou, 32 E. .Rubin, to Dec. 24 

Modern Ptgs., Dec. 26-Jan. 9 

Bonniers, 665 Lexington. .Xmas Fair, to Dec. 31 
Brooklyn Mus........ Liebes Textiles, to Feb. 7 
Inventions for Victory, to Jan. 3 

Munch, prints. Dec. 18-Feb. 22 

Bklyn. Neighborhood Club, Clark St. 


Howard Claney, to Jan. 2 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57..Prints; 

Flannagan, Maillol, sculp., to Dec. 26 
Carstairs, i E. VEN Alajalov, to Dec. 24 
Clay Club, 4 W. . Members Sculp., to Jan. 15 
Columbia Univ. hai bahavense Meloy, to Jan. 16 
Contemp. Arts, 106 E. 57 
a- from $5-$50, to Dec. 26 
Downtown, 43 E. .Steig, to Dee. 19 

1 BA, Say Folk Art, Dec. 22-Jan. 10 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 

9th Century French, to Dee. 31 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57. Marita Jaeckel, to Dec. 19 
Eighth St., 33 W. 8..Members Oils, to Dec. 21 
Eighth St. Playhouse, 52 W. 8 


New Talent Show, to Dec. 22 


Ferargil, 63 E. 57...... Xmas Show, to Dee. 3! 
William Ranken, Dec. 28-Jan. '6 
GED FAIR cc civccacesces Baskerville, to Dee. 19 


“It Looks Like Me,”’ to Dee. 31 
Gali. Modern Art, 18 E. 57 


Lissim; Xmas Show, to Dec. 24 
Grand Central Sch. of Art 
Nan Greacen, to Dec. 26 
Frank Herring, Dec. 27-Jan. 10 
Grolier Club, 47 E. 60.Naval Prints, to Jan. 17 
Harlow, Keppel, 670 Fifth 
Contemp. Amer. Prints, to Dee, 3! 
Hartveld, 21 E. 57....... Herschel, to Dec. 24 
Kelekian, 20 E. 57.. Art in America, to Dee. 19 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57..... Xmas Show, to Jan. 4 
Knoedier, 14 E. 57.Amer. Watercolors, to Jan. 6 
pharm 730 Fifth..... 1915-1920, to Jan. 9 
Julien, tf E. 57...... Grosser, to Jan. 2 
Littenteta: 21 E. 57 


Old Masters, Dec. 19-Jan. 16 


NEWARK, WN. J., Art Club: 
Annual Xmas Sale, to Dec. 31. 
Artists of Today: Members Xmas Sale, to Dec. 
3i. 
Museum: Amer. Ptg. & Sculp., to Dee. 31. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., Pub. Lib.: Dorothy 
Cogswell, to Dee. 29. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., 
Members Show, 
te Jan. 16. 
NORFOLK, VA., Mus. of Arts: Plastic Club, 
Dee. 20-Jan. tI. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., WPA Art Center: 


Arts & Crafts Club: 
to Jan. |. Amer. Indian Art, 


Lithography Annual, to Dec. 31. Adah Robin- 
son, to Jan. 3. 

OLD ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., La Placita: 
Walter Bambrook, to Dec. 26. 


OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial: Six States 
Exhib.; America at Rest & Play; Sopher, 
seulp., to Dee. 31. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA., F. A. Center 
Amer. Art Craft, to Dee. 31. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance: Fer- 
guson, te Dee. 27. Alice Murphy, prints; 
Schuenemann, to Jan. 3. Easel Ptrs. as Iilus- 
trators, to Jan. 3. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Carnegie Inst.: Rousseau, 
te Dee. 27. Rockwell Kent, to Jan. 31. Water- 
colors from internat’!l. Exhib., to Jan. 17. 

PORTLAND, ME., Sweat Mus.: Francis Libby, 


: Latin 


to Dee. 20. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Art Mus.: 50th Anni- 
versa Exhib., to Jan. 3. 

RALEIGH, N. C., Art Center: Calif. Water- 
colors, to Dee. 30. 

RICHMOND, VA., Mus. of F. A.: Prentiss 
Taylor, lithog., to Jan. 4. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Memorial Gall.: French 
& Eng. Porcelains, to Dec. 25. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. Burpee Gall.: Harry 
Davis, to Jan. 3. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., Crocker Gall.: Art in 
de ‘Robt. Each; Drerup, enamels, to Dee. 

1. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Mus.: Group Fif- 
teen; Negro Artists; Camouflage fer Civilian 
Defense, to Dee. 31. 

ST. PAUL, MINN., Univ. Gall.: Leading 
Watercolorists, to Dee. 29. Artists from 9 
States, to Dee. 20. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL., F. A. Gall.: Art Guild 
Annual; Bonnet; Martin Baer; Marie Du- 


barry, etehings, to Dee. 31. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., De Young Mus.: 
Charlot; Do You Pant to Paint; Siegle; Bent- 
ley; Meissen & Sevres Porcelain. to Dee. 31. 
— Gall.: Holiday Sales Exhib., to Dee. 


Palace of Leg. of Honor: Henri, drawings: 
ro War Posters; Master Drawings, to 


31. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL., Mus. of Art: George 
Grosz, to Dee. 31. , 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., Katrina Trask 
House: Elsie & Edgar Batzell; F. Litto, to 


Dec. 30. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., State Mus.: 
etchings; Graphic Arts, to Jan. 31. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Mus. of F. A.: 
“American Life,’’ to Dec. 31. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO., Art Mus.: Cribbs Me- 

morial Exhib., te Dee. 30. 

TULSA, OKLA., Philbrook Art Center: Ca- 
moufiage Show, to Dec. 28. Eugene Kingman, 
Dee. 28-Jan. 15. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gall.: Cor- 
coran School Xmas Sale, to Jan. 13. 

Smithsonian Inst.: Fabri, etchings, to Dee. 3/1. 
Pa. Soc. of Miniature Ptrs., to Jan. 17. 

Phillips Gall.: Local Artists Xmas Show, to 
Dec. 27. Mare Chagall, to Jan. 4 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA., Norton Gall.: 
Art League Xmas Sale, to Jan. 3. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., Soc. of F. A.: 
Coffin; Soviet War Posters, to Jan. 3. 

ZANESVILLE, 0.. Art Inst.: Animal King- 
dom in Modern Art, to Dec. 22 


Kasimir, 


Marian 


K CITY 
Macbeth, {i E. 57 Olin Dows, to Jan. 2 
Marquié, 16 W. 57....Xmas Show, to Dee. 3! 


Matisse, 41 E. 57. ...Miro, to Dee. 31 
Metropolitan Mus.. “Ancient Gems, to Jan. 15 
Artists for Victory, to Feb. 22 
Midtown, 605 Madison 
Midtown Group Drawings, to Dee. 3! 
Milch, 108 W. 57....Ptgs. for Home, to Dec. 31 
Montross, 785 Fifth....John Shayn, to Jan. 2 
Morton, 130 W. 57..........Borum, to Jan. 3 
Mus. Living Art, 100 Wash. ‘Sa 
Esphyr Slobodkina, to Jan. 14 
Mus. Modern Art, tt W. 53 
Nat'l. War Poster Competition; 
Useful War Objects, to Jan. 3 
20th Century Portraits, to Jan. 19 
Mewhouse, 15 E. 57 


Angna Enters, Dee. 2i-Jan. 16 
Newman, 66 W. 55....Xmas Show, to Dec. 19 
Joseph Newman, Dec. 21-Jan. 10 
New School, 66 W. 12 
Dienes, drawings, to Dec. 21 
N. Y. Botan. Garden, Bronx Pk. 
Bronx Artists Guild, Dee. 20-Jan. 10 


Y 
N. Y. Hist. Soc., 170 Central Pk. W. 
Xmas As Remembered, to Jan. 15 
Y 


N. Y. Pub. Lib., 127 E. 58 
Pytiak, prints, to Dec. 3! 
N. Y. Pub. Lib., Fifth at 42 


Amer. Landscape Prints, to Dec. 31 
Nierendorf, 53 E. 57....Kandisky, to Dee. 31 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54....Group, to Dee. 31 
115 Bedford St........ Thos. Fisher, to Jan. 9 
Parke-Bernet, 30 E. 57....Eng. & Fr. 18th 

Century Art Treasures, Dee. 20-30 
Parzinger, 54 E. 57...... Enamels, to Dee. 31 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 

Jose de Creeft; Russell Veit, to Dee. 31 
Perls, 32 E. 58......Holiday Show, to Jan. 2 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58... .Schnitz!er, to Dec. 26 
Puma, 108 W. 57..Puma, drawings, to Dec. 31 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57....... Cézanne, to Dec. 19 
Sachs, 63 E. 52 

Dolls Arcund the World, to Dec. 31 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57 

Illuminated Gothic Woodcuts, te Dee. 31 
Schaeffer & Brandt, 61 E. 57 

Rubens, to Dec. 19 
Schneider-Gabriel, 69 E. 57 
19th Century French. to Dee. 31 
Seligmann, 15 E. 57...... Stillman, to Dec. 31 
60th St., 22 E. 60..... John Morris, to Dec. 28 
Stone, 555 Madison 
Amer. Pioneer Ptgs., to Dee. 19 
Thannhauser, 165 E. 62 

19th & 20th Century Art, to Dee. 3! 
Valentine, 55 E. 57....Milton Avery, to Dec. 26 
Vendome, 23 W. 56....Xmas Show, to Dec. 31 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55 

Illustrator’s Drawings, to Dee. 31 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington... . Reproductions: 

Rembrandt to Picasso, to Dee. 31 
Whitney Mus., 10 W. 8 


ntemp. Amer. Art Annual, to 


Co Jan. 6 
Willard, 32 E 


. 57..Calder, drawings, to Dec, 24 


Jay Connaway; 





















PAINTINGS BY 


MAURICE 


GROSSER|\ 








Julien Levy Gallery 


11 EAST 57 ST., NEW YORK 









EPHRON 
GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURES 
ANTIQUES 
AND EARLY 
CHINESE ART 


67 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK PLAZA 9-6480 








ALBERT DUVEEN 


XVilith and XIXth Century) 


AMERICAN ARI 
19 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone: Plaza 8-0357 


LILIENFELD 
A443 81 Oe 


Old & Modern Masters 
21 EAST 57th ST., New York 








TREKKEKEKEKE AM morica’s fi 
All- American Art Gallery . . . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 


service to collectors, whose inquiries aré 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St.. New York 















nl 


SPECIAL HOLID! 
EXHIBITION 


of 
CONTEMPORARY PAINTE 
— 


In The Moderate Price Ga 


Daily til 6 p m. Thurs. ti 
Sun. Exhibition 2 to5p/ 





24 WEST 40th ST., West of 5th Av 


— 





WANTED 
FINE PAINTINGS 


We are interested in purchasing fine paint- 
ings of the XVth to the XIXth centuries, by 
leading re Only ae in fine con- 
dition will considered. Send photo- 
graphs. 

Address BOX 24 Art News 
136 East 57th Street, New York 


Printed by WNU, N. Y 
ART NEWS 
















(Both Donors and Recipients Sell You 


WHY ART NEWS IS 
THE PERFECT GIFT 


Here is What Shey ay in Sheir Own Words: 


“Giving ART NEWS is one of the happiest inspirations | had in a long time. It was inexpensive, 
it saved time shopping, and it was in good taste. And it was, most of all, thoroughly enjoyed.” 
MR. R. R. E., Chicago, Ill. 





“It is a wonderful magazine, and | am certainly grateful to the thoughtful friend who introduced 
me to such a wealth of information on art.’’ MRS. J. L. A., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


“It was grand to be able to take care of so many names on my gift list so easily, so inexpensively, 
and still with the assurance that | am sending something so worth while.” 


MRS. K. V. B., Tulsa, Okla. 
“| think it is only fair to tell you how much pleasure the gift subscription to ART NEWS has 
brought me. The colorplates are superb, and the manner in which you handle exhibitions is 


exemplary.” MR. C. L. McQ., San Francisco, Cal. 









We will send “A great satisfaction, in these busy days, to be able to send such a beautiful and worthwhile 
the first copy — the gift with so little effort and expense. And | know that no gift could bring more pleasure than 
beautiful Christmas issue— your fine magazine.” MR. F. S. R., New York City 
in a bright holiday package, as well 

as the card announcing the gift in your name 


“Ll am already looking forward to the next issue, with its beautiful colorplates and all the inter- 
both VIA AIR MAIL, in time for Christmas arrival. 


esting news items which will keep me up to the minute on the art field.”’ 
Miss F. B. H., Atlanta, Ga. 
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YOU are giving a well-suited gift. To 
young and old, to the student or the 
connoisseur, to members of the Armed 
Services, to the man or woman who 
just loves beautiful things, to close 
relative or friendly acquaintance, 
America’s leading art magazine is 
a tribute to the taste of both donor 
and recipient. 

YOU are giving a timely, appropriate 
gift. In these days of war and turmoil, 
the quiet delight in art you can give, 
through the beautiful pages and color 
reproductions of ART NEWS, is a 
pleasure that cannot be duplicated. 
YOU are giving a generous gift. 
Twenty magnificent issues, each with 
its fascinating text and _ illustrations 
plus the superb full-page colorplates 
for which ART NEWS is famous. 


| 
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Reduced 
CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


lowest in our history 


(THE REGULAR ANNUAL RATE IS $4.50) 


One Gift Subscription: ONLY 


$3.75 


YOU SAVE 75c 


Each Additional Gift Subscription 


ONLY $3.25 


YOU SAVE $1.25 ON EACH 


Renewal of your own subcription at these low | 
| rates may be included, regardless of expira- 


tion date, providing you send other gift 
subscriptions. We will then count your re- 


newal as the first subscription. If you wish, | 


you may pay after January 1, 1943. 








needa 


YOU are giving the most beautiful 
greeting-card in America along with 
the coming year of ART NEWS. This 
card (illustrated in colors on the back 
cover), which will announce your gift 
of ART NEWS, inscribed by us with 
your name, reproduces a painting by 
the Dutch master Jan Beerstraaten. 


YOU are giving a unique, lasting gift. 
ART NEWS, you as a subscriber know, 
is different from other magazines 
because it is saved by its readers—not 
only through the year, but for a long 
time afterward, always to be re-read. 


YOU are giving a money-saving, time- 
saving gift. Sparing you shopping ef- 
fort, ART NEWS also now offers you 
this year the lowest Christmas rates in 
its history (even though the prices of 
most things are up!) 


At the reduced rates for this wartime Christmas 


Send your Gift Orders today!—Pay after Jan. | 
THE ART FOUNDATION - 136 East 57th Street . New York 
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SEND THE PERFECT GIFT 
this Wartime Christmas : ae 
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